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In Our Next Issue... 


THE jJouRNAL OF Home 
Economics is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, 
BD. C. 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the new address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


TEACHING GOOD BUYMANSHIP IN HIGH SCHOOL 
M. Hazer Browne tells of a consumer education stud 
in clothing classes at Nyack High School —a study whi 
really built new buying habits in the students. 

HOME MANAGEMENT COURSE FOR RURAL FOLK 
FLORENCE Davis tells of the new course at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute for women planning to work 
rural communities and of the farmstead built as 
laboratory. 

PIONEERING IN RURAL HEALTH 
ELIn L. ANDERSON reports on a project for the medi: 
care and health of Nebraska’s rural people, brought 1 
fruition in spite of great odds. She describes two | 
insurance programs, one for sparsely settled and one for 
more thickly populated counties, and tells of the part 
home economists had in getting them set up. 

PERFORMANCE OF COMBINATION OVENS 
When a kitchen range is needed in winter for heat as 
well as for cooking but in summer only for the latter, 
it would certainly be a convenience if a range could be 
shifted efficiently from coal to electricity or to bottled 
gas. Louise Peet and ARLEAN PatTIsON show how 
ovens in three such combination ranges worked. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION AT THE FISHERIES 
Too many fishery employees came to the dispensary for 
indigestion remedies shortly after eating their lunch 
bought from the concessionaire. ELEANOR SPRING PAG! 


reports what was done about the food problems of the 


girls with the fishy rubber aprons. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 
MATTIE PATTISON discusses democratic teaching pro- 


cedures. 
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An expanded, rewritten, and reset FIFTH EDITION 
Denny: FABRICS 


| The 1942 edition of FABRICS records the changes brought about by wartime needs, 
is up to date, more complete, more useful than ever. Special emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of fibers and on industrial and mechanical fabrics. 


202 pages $2.50 list 


Revised and reset, 1941 


Hess: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE | 


The latest revision of this ‘‘best seller’’ in the home economics field offers fuller 
treatment, new illustrations, greater emphasis on consumer problems. 


| $3.00 list 
| 

| J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago Philadelphia New York — 


Reasons for serving MALTEX Cereal | 


Maltex Cereal qualifies under The Na- Maltex Cereal is readily digested and 
tional Nutrition Program’s Food Rules assimilated by young and old alike, and 
as “an essential food’’—recommended, is well tolerated in most cases by invalids 


for daily consumption. and convalescents. 


| 

Maltex Cereal has a flavor which most Maltex Cereal contains essential minerals 

children and adults agree is both ap- and is a good natural source of Vitamin 
petizing and satisfying. Bi, (thiamin). 


The characteristics which make Maltex Cereal so unusually palatable are also respon- 
sible for its wholesomeness and food value. 


Maltex is made from Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley by a process which converts 
part of the carbohydrates in the grain into maltose and deztrins. These ‘‘natural 
sugars’’ add to this cereal’s wholesomeness and ready digestibility and give it a deli- 
cately sweet flavor so that little or no sugar need be used. 


FREE SAMPLE and Nutrition Charts on re- 
quest if you are located North of Washington, 
D. C., and East of Chicago. Write Dept. H, 
Maltex, Burlington, Vermont. 
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IN WAR TIME 
CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Blankets intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME..... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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select 
Spring Rayons 


that suit your plans.... x 
— 


Now, to conserve materials and save money, it 1s es- For sports and street wear 
pecially important to be sure you choose the right fab- spun rayon linen-textured weaves 
ric, before you cut and sew. Obviously the fabric should s ~~ ‘I 
. abardines, coverts, twills 
be chosen to suit you well enough so that you may get | eet me ypteneiabateedey a 
broadcloth or pongee-like weaves 
full wear out of it. tropical suitings 
But more important, it should suit the use to which sharkskins—a new type with pique-like weave 


it will be put. Many clothes disappointments, much 


wasted material, are due to the employment of a fabric 
that was never intended for the type of garment into 
which it was cut. 

Fabrics intended only for evening wear may fade if 


For soft dresses 
jerseys—printed and plain 
crepes—sheer, mossy, and 2 ply alpaca types 


exposed to outdoor sunlight. Soft dress fabrics have lambskin prints 
lovely drapy qualities for dresses, but for sportswear, taffetas 
they might fail to provide the desirable crisp tailored — bengaline 
10) 
look. linen-textured spun rayons in handkerchief weight 


One way to be sure of a correct choice is to depend 
on a really informative label, such as the CRowN* 
Tested Tag. It tells you definitely for what type of wear Colors for spring and summer 
the fabric was approved. It tells you whether the fab- 


om Some bright and intense colors may be seen, especially 
ric is washable, hand washable, or dry cleanable, and 


in prints, but in general, the public’s demand for more 
says, “Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly P : & ert 
durable colors will result in softer, more neutral, or 


in size (2% ), color, or texture during a reasonable serv- 
- oe» grayed” tones. Here are some of the colors you will 
ice life. find: 

nd: 


Weaves for spring and summer 


For the most part, there will be few novelties . . . and 
weaves will be limited to the well-known staples or Vivid tones... saddle tan, sun tan, bright red, tile red, 
classics. This is due to the necessity to conserve labor ane oie gree 

Neutrals... beige and gray 
and release looms for war production. You will find Medium pastels... light rose, aqua, grayed green, pow- 
such weaves as these: der blue, slate blue 


Navy blue (lighter than official navy) 
lack 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR SPRING RAYONS REMEMBER TO TAKE YOUR CHANGE IN WAR STAMPS 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


cacun reste jj 
B APPROVED 
7: Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copr. 1943, American Viscose Corporation Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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Do tricks with the needle to revo- Make 55 gifts for birthdays, 
Make 95 smart make-over lutionize your wardrobe. No. 169. showers, service men, pt om 


fashions . . . suits, coats, hats, 
neckwear, 55 wonderful gifts in No, 8-11. 


SEE THE WONDERFUL 
THINGS YOU CAN 
MAKE! 


Beauty, warmth and price- 
less value in patchwork 

] quilts. 14 Early American 
favorites in beautiful nat- 
ural colors with charts and 
step-by-step directions, 
No. 190 


home decorations . . . dra- 
peries, slip-covers, lamp- 
shades, clever touches. No. 
8-13. 


Inexpensive, charming 


serve ... and sew because you can make 
such lovely things for so little. Here are the 
books with hundreds of ideas and complete 
directions ... and here are the threads made 
especially for every sewing need. 


J.&P. COATS CLARK’S 


MERCERIZED + BEST SIX CORD + HEAVY DUTY 


Learn how to knit, crochet, 
embroider, tat. . . the easy 
way. 52 pages of simple di- 
rections and fashions. 


Educational Bureau, The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. G-243 

54 Clark Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Please send me the following books at 10¢ each. Enclosed is ..... cents. 
(0 Make and Mend for Victory, No. 8-10. 0 Sew and Save, No. 169. 
© Home Decorators Sewing Manual, No, 8-13. © Quilts, No. 190, 
0 Gifts you can Sew, No. 8-11. © Learn How, No. 169. 
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MAKE-MERD 
No. 5-10. 
| 
Sew because Uncle Sam asks you to con- 
How Book 


« 


THE NEW BOOKLET 


By MARIE O’DONAHOE 


Takes a Good Long Step toward Solving 
the Problem of Working Mothers. Color- 
fully and Charmingly Illustrated— 


Child Care and Development 


The Eighth Booklet in the 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
Edited by HELEN JUDY BOND 


Tells high school girls what they need to 
know to care for the youngest baby or the 
pre-school infant. Describes what to expect, 
what to prevent, and what to encourage in 


each stage of the child’s growth. 


Write the Publishers for Details concerning each 
of the Home Economics Booklets. Each, 44 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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1943 
SUMMER SESSION 


Division of Home Economics 


* 


The courses in home economics offered 
by the Division of Home Economics will 
be of special interest to upper classmen 
and graduate students. 

The fields of Related Art, Textiles and 
Clothing, Food and Nutrition, Institution 
Management, Home Management, and 
Home Economics Education will be repre- 


sented. 
First term registration, 


Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, Fuly 26. 


* 
WRITE NOW 
for Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
1012 Administration Bldg. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota - 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


For information on Point Rationing get De- 
cember Consumer Education Service, 0¢ a copy. 


For discussion of Ceiling Prices get January 
Consumer Education Service, 10¢ a copy. 


Or send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 
Consumer Education Service including these 
and 7 other issues of which three are forty-page 
size or larger. 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building Washington, D. C. 


NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
select foods meet nutri- 

irements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 


teachers, lunchroom managers, 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMN| RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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women 
y wo will ant 


You and yourclasses may not You will find the two Pepperell 


have been christened with al- helps described above practi- 
phabetical titles by the Gov- cal, easy to understand, up-to- 
ernment. But youand they are the-minute, and vitally inter- 
enlisted just as truly as the esting. Use the coupon below. 
OPA’s‘and the WPB’s to fight Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
the nation-wide war on waste. 160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


PEPPERELL 


» 


<2 


: PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 160 State Street, Boston, Mass- : 
F Gentlemen: I am interested-an using your material for my work with home eco- 1 
} Bomic situations, Will you-Mindly send me copies of your booklet? =! ; 
Please give me informatidw on the booking of your film. 
' 4 
= 4 
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Washington News... 


@ Rationing of canned, dried, and frozen 
foods originally scheduled for “the first of 
February” can’t get under way now until 
March. One cause: uncertainty as to where 
1942 pack of foods is—whether retailers or 
housewives have accumulated it. 


@ Broader, simpler price ceilings will come 
soon, with fixed markups or uniform price for 
all food stores of similar types in an area— 
easier for shoppers to remember prices, check 
on retailers. January 15 Food Distribution 
Administrator Hendrickson named J. M. 
Mehl as head of new compliance branch to 
crack down on black markets and other 
violations of food agreements and orders. 


@ The Office of Price Administration is re- 
cruiting 5,000 or more housewives representing 
all regions, races, income levels to keep a food- 
purchase diary and turn it in once a month. 
Findings to be used as basis for adjusting 
point values. 


@ Twenty state home economics associations 
have sent to AHEA headquarters 1,373 names 
of members to be local leaders, unite local 
home economists to make effective association 
programs of aiding in war jobs like point 
rationing, receive and pass on late information. 


@ State and city supervisors of home economics 
in states near Washington were called in by 
U. S. Office of Education for a conference 
January 12 to 14 to consider ways to help 
home economics teachers make their contri- 
bution to point-rationing work, first with the 
nutrition education aspects. 


@ The critical situation of the school lunch 
program from loss of labor and supervisory 
service through liquidation of WPA program 
and shortages of food and transportation led 
to various sessions of the federal government’s 
co-operating committe on school lunches. On 
January 7 it issued a statement through the 


U. S. Office of Education suggesting ways oi 


salvaging the program. 


@ Farm Security Administration troubles mu! 
tiply. The President recommended only 3s 
million dollars for it. (Last budget gave 169. 
Then January 15 Herbert Parisius resigned 
as head of USDA’s Food Production Adminis- 
tration because his plans for boosting food 
production goals, giving key roles to FSA 
persons, were turned down. Said a USDA 
spekesman: Chief aim of the USDA today is 
not welfare of any one group in the nation 
but getting top food production and winning 
the war. 


@® December 28 Donald Montgomery resigned 
from Consumers’ Counsel of Agricultura! 
Marketing Administration, charging FDA’s 
Hendrickson didn’t want in his setup any 
spokesman for consumers. The USDA re- 
plied that one of the chief functions of the 
FDA is to see that civilians get food needed 
for health. January 16 it announced that 
Dr. Russell Wilder (of Mayo Clinic) would 
head food requirements branch of USDA. 
Dr. Wilder’s job: to guide Secretary Wickard 
in allocating foods among armed forces, Lend- 
Lease, civilians. Consumers’ Guide, publica- 
tion of the Counsel, will continue, but with 
a new editor, since Mary Taylor resigned after 
Mr. Montgomery did. 


@ The death sentence for the Food Stamp 
Program has been set: March 1. BUT to 
take its place there will be some other plan 
for purchase and distribution of commodities. 
Though the over-all food picture is one oi 
shortages, there will still be temporary and 
local food surpluses which FDA _ will buy 
and distribute to stabilize markets. The plan 
now being worked out will provide for dis- 
tributing milk and other foods for school 
lunch programs, for centers for day-care of 
children, and for assistance to some low- 
income families. 
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Fashions in 1943 


ourna of 
Economuts. 
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MIMI BLAKER 


For the last seven years Miss Blaker has been a designer for 
a firm of cotton and rayon fabric manufacturers. Before 
that she designed shoes, luggage, cosmetic containers, woven 
cottons—and she still gets excited over a bit of gingham. Her 
hobby: wandering about South America and the West Indies. 


MERICA’S stupendous task of pro- 
duction for victory is the paramount influence 
in fashion this spring, as indeed it is in every 
phase of civilian life today. The papers are 
full of the disappearance “‘for the duration” of 
many things which only a short while ago we 
thought we simply couldn’t do without. 

There are shortages and restrictions and 
limitations—and forecasts of more to come. 
A course of headline-reading could easily 
foster the fear that fashion, too, is out for the 
duration and that perhaps our next new outfits 
will have to be some depressing sort of cross 
between a uniform and a gunny sack! 


Limitations Stimulate Ingenuity 


Fortunately, nothing could be further from 
the facts. True, we must cope with shortages 
and restrictions such as we never before have 
experienced, must do without much we always 
have taken for granted. The only real 
casualty of war in the fashion field, however, 
is that worn-out phrase long beloved of copy 
writers—‘‘Fashion decrees... .” 

Fashion isn’t issuing any decrees this 
season! Instead, fashion is taking dictation 
from the war effort—is co-operating whole- 
heartedly with the government—and thriving 
in the process. All over the country, American 
designers are finding in deprivation a potent 
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stimulant to their ingenuity and are turning 
limitation into opportunity. 

Must metal be used for guns instead of 
zippers? Very well, up pop the designers 
with all sorts of enchanting tricks with ties 
and lacings and drawstrings to take the place 
of the vanished closures. Does gas rationing 
put women back on their own two feet as a 
means of locomotion? Shoe manufacturers 
at once forget about “‘tidbit”’ slippers and turn 
their talents to fashioning comfortable shoes 
which can actually be used for walking. The 
results are not only practical but beautiful as 
well. If Paris had launched these wartime 
fashions, we’d think they were marvelous! 

Suppose we look at some of these limitations 
and see to what extent they actually do hamper 
fashion. Take fabrics, for instance. Natu- 
rally, the needs of the armed forces and Lend- 
Lease requirements have first call on the stocks 
of raw fibers, as well as on the spinning and 
weaving equipment of the country. 

There’s not so much left for the rest of us. 
The headlines tell the story in a curt “Fabrics 
limited to staples—few novelties woven.” 
Put that way, it sounds thoroughly drab and 
uninteresting—but is it such a bad state of 
affairs? After all, what makes certain fabrics 
staples? The fact that year in and year out 
they are the best-liked, the most useful. 


as 
oe 
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Staples are the materials we turn to again and 
again because of their inherent good qualities. 
“Fabrics limited to favorites” tells the real 
facts of the case. 


Better Quality in Styling 


Because quantities are limited, this is a year 
of great selectivity in colors and patterns as 
well as in weaves. All the care and thought 
and ideas which in former years a fabric 
designer spread over a dozen different lines, 
this year are concentrated on a limited number 
of patterns with a consequent gain in the 
quality of styling. 

In the yarn-dyed field, plaids and checks 
are especially adapted to complement the 
slimmer lines and straighter cut of the present 
mode. Print patterns are presented with 
less of an eye to novelty and promotional 
themes and more to good design and wear- 
ability. 

Not all this year’s fabrics will be worn until 
they fall apart, but designers are making a 
determined effort to turn out patterns good 
enough to merit such use! 


Colors Now Emerging 


We hear a lot about the limitations of dye- 
stuffs. Actually, the need for conserving dyes 
is having a salutory effect on the mode. In 
the first place, dye-saving practices are swing- 
ing colors from heavy, dye-consuming shades 
to the lighter, fresher colors to which we 
instinctively turn for a lift to our spirits in 
times of stress. 

The very colors which are most economical 
of dye are the ones which were emerging as 
the new note in fashion before there was any 
need to worry about saving dye. We see 
medium pastels instead of dark, smoldering 
tones—rosy reds, foliage greens, or soft blues 
to replace the hard, intense poster colors which 
had so long a run of popularity. These war- 
time nuances are not only lovely to look at, 
but they are far more becoming to most women 
than the promotional colors of the past few 
seasons. 

Another result of dye shortage is that color 
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ranges have been cut down—with consequently 
greater ease in matching shades. The millen- 
nium along this line has not come by any means 
—and never can so long as temperature, 
humidity, and half a dozen other factors 
continue to affect the action of dye on textiles 
—but the situation is greatly improved. 

For instance, last year one mill made six 
different shades of navy blue, because the 
sportswear market wanted just this cast, the 
skirt-makers preferred it a little more that 
way, and the children’s-wear trade demanded 
still another tone. This year the mill makes 
only one. There are three or four medium 
blues instead of a score, and other shades have 
been cut down in proportion. 

Shortening of color lines does not mean, 
however, that we must look as though we had 
all been dipped in the same dye pot. On the 
contrary, there never was a spring when there 
was so much emphasis on color—nor so little 
on any one shade. (Standardization would 
only cause a run on one or two particular 
dyestuffs, and hinder, rather than help, con- 
servation.) 

Probably the coral and rosy-orange tones 
look newest this spring, and the greenish 
blues—aqua and turquoise and the like—are 
the most important revivals. But in general 
“the” color is the one which is most becoming, 
no matter what it may be. 

Not lack of dyes but a shortage of copper is 
back of the trend to fewer colors in a single 
print. Most of the nation’s printed fabrics 
are made by the roller process which entails 
the use of a separate copper roller weighing 
150 pounds or more for each color in the 
finished pattern. 

It’s easy to see the reason for fewer colors— 
but again, the result not only looks new, but 
is most effective. Stylists long have known 
that prints with only two or three colors (or 
better yet, one!) make a more definite color 
impression and are generally more becoming 
and easier to accessorize than the “riot of 
color” effects which, lovely in the piece, only 
too often succeed in merely looking confused 
and busy when worn! 
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Fashions in 1943 


Government Order L-85 


Then, take that much-discussed govern- 
ment order L-85, promulgated with the dual 
aim of saving literally millions of yards of 
fabric by limiting skirt widths, dress and 
jacket lengths, and the like, and of preventing 
any radical change in styles which would 
inevitably result in many still-wearable gar- 
ments being discarded solely because they 
were outmoded. 

Couched in technical and official language, 
the order sounds pretty formidable, but 
actually it did little more than accelerate 
trends already well on the way. As long ago 
as September 1940, stylists forecast the return 
of the slim silhouette, and surely the legal 
skirt widths of two yards, six inches for day 
and four yards for evening are anything but 
skimpy. 

Long before L-85 fixed 25 inches as the 
maximum jacket length, top-flight designers 
were turning from the ultra-long jacket, which 
made most of us look regrettably dumpy, to 
more flattering, shorter cuts. 

Provisions of the order are generous enough 
to permit infinite variety in design, and while 
freezing of the existing silhouette was mourned 
in some quarters, in practice it, like fabric 
limitations, is resulting in better styling. 
First examples of a new fashion are often 
extreme and difficult to wear; it is only after 
designers have worked with a silhouette for 
some time that they develop its most becom- 
ing and wearable versions. So it is this year. 
While the silhouette has not changed radically, 
it is constantly being adapted and refined. 

Basically, the 1943 silhouette is one of 
slightly broadened shoulders, softly indented 
waistline, and slim, but not skimpy skirt, but 
the number of variations on it verges on the 
astronomical! These versions all have one 
thing in common, however—they couldn’t 
be more feminine. 


A Season to Please the Men 


We’re dressing to please the men this 
season, and no doubt about it! Softly tailored 
suits instead of severe ones, little-girl fashions 
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for sports instead of swashbuckling modes, 
soft lines and ruffles and lingerie touches every- 
where. As a rule, men don’t like to see a 
woman in trousers; therefore slacks, except 
for actual work clothes, are on the downgrade. 

Amusingly enough, women themselves are 
adopting a tired-businessman attitude toward 
slacks. After a girl has worn trousers all 
day on the assembly line, when the whistle 
blows she wants to hustle into something soft 
and feminine—as unlike her working togs 
as she can possibly find. It’s significant that 
the two places where sales of slacks for sports- 
wear have taken the steepest nose dive are 
defense areas and regions near Army camps. 

Not slacks alone, but all sports clothes are 
less important as less play and more useful 
and necessary tasks fill our days. More and 
more women are keeping house and taking 
care of the baby for the first time this year: 
Army wives and women whose maids have 
answered the siren call of defense plants’ 
high wages. 

For them, top-ranking designers have de- 
veloped clothes keyed to the needs of the times. 
They are not sports clothes brought indoors, 
nor do they even remotely resemble the old- 
fashioned house dress. Instead, they are an 
entirely new type of outfit—functional, practi- 
cal, and smart—entirely right for the multi- 
tudinous duties of what Vogue calls “‘The 
Maid’s Year Out.” 


Convertible Clothes 


No discussion of wartime fashions would be 
complete without mention of the quick- 
change tricks clothes play nowadays. A 
simple dress may wear a tailored dickey 
shopping or to the office, then change its 
personality entirely with frothy lingerie touches 
for off-duty wear. A jacket teams up with a 
matching skirt for business—a boldly con- 
trasting one for playtime hours. A blouse 
plus a skirt makes a complete costume—not 
just two-thirds of a suit. A two-piece crepe 
dress goes to luncheon with a short skirt— 
to parties with a long one. (Oh, yes, we’re 
still wearing long dresses for evening—men 
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like to see us in them—but they’re simple, 
covered-up dinner dresses, not bare-backed 
evening gowns.) The best-dressed woman 
of 1943 is the one who can most cleverly juggle 
a small wardrobe to make it suit the most 
occasions. 


New Fashions in Shoes 


L-85 gives fashion plenty of leeway, but 
how about the frankly drastic order affecting 
shoes? To conserve needed sole leather, its 
avowed aim is to put only one pair of shoes 
in our closets where three or four stood before. 
It outlaws all new patterns or trimmings, 
limits colors to black, navy, three browns, and 
white. It bans two-tone and multicolor 
shoes, except when synthetic soles are used, 
and all our beloved leather-on-leather treat- 
ments, such as woven vamps, underlays, and 
overlays. 

At first this order looked like the death 
sentence to anything new in accessory styles, 
and perhaps, had it come at another time, it 
might have been just that. Recently, how- 
ever, shoes had reached such a height of 
elaboration that many of them looked as 
though they might have been squeezed out 
of pastry tubes. Taking off the doodads 
proved to be the perfect means of achieving 
a brand-new look. 

The pleasant result is a group of simple, 
clean-lined models which in their very color- 
limitation blend wonderfully with the lighter 
fabric tones to make a refreshingly different 
accessory picture. Last year shoes and bag 
were often in vivid contrast to a dark suit 
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or dress. This year the dress carries the 
color; bag and shoes form the dark contrasting 
note. For instance, last year we added red 
shoes to a navy suit, or picked up a touch of 
green in a print with emerald leather sandals. 
Now we pair dark brown shoes and bag with 
a suit in soft blue or almond green, give accent 
to a print which shows touches of black on a 
pastel ground, with black slippers. Since 
now we need buy fewer pairs of shoes, we can 
afford better quality in those we do get—and 
there is no part of the costume which shows 
quality so plainly. 


Accessory Fashions 


No less fashion authority than the glamorous 
Valentina is sponsor for the season’s most 
striking accessory fashion—a revival of opaque 
hose in dark colors to carry the shade of the 
dress down to the shoe and create a longer 
slenderer line. Most of us, however, con- 
tinue to wear skin or sunburn tones in stock- 
ings (or in reasonable facsimiles thereof!) 
and these revolutionary dark-toned hose, 
which look much like the heavy Milanese silk 
ones we loved in the early nineteen-twenties, 
have so far been adopted only by extremists. 

The new look of dark shoes and bag with 
outfits in lighter tones, on the other hand, 
has won widespread acceptance and is proving 
to be extremely flattering. In fact, becoming 
and wearable fashions are the fruit of shoe 
restrictions, as they are of our other limi- 
tations. If we’re not attractively dressed 
this year, it’s our own fault, and we’d just 
better not blame it on the war! 


The Greatest Help to Wise Buying 


Probably the greatest help to wise buying in wartime is the right attitude of 
mind. Household buyers in their spending of the family earnings exert a 
tremendous economic power. In wartime their decisions have a great influence 
on civilian morale as well as on the national economy. If every homemaker 
looks upon buying wisely as one contribution she can make to the war effort 
and gives it enough time and thought to do a good job, we can keep wartime 
prices down, use scarce goods where they can be most effective, and maintain a 
safe standard of living for all our people-—AHEA’s Consumer Education Service, 
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Can Trade and College Meet 
in the Field of Clothing Design? 


HENRIETTA HARMAN 


Believing that theory and techniques of design divorced from 
good business practice are barren of results, Miss Harman has 
kept up her business connections while teaching at Pratt In- 
stitute. Among her part-time jobs: heading the fashion 
bureau of a Brooklyn department store, acting as consultant for a 
corset manufacturer and a trading corporation, working with a 
dressmaking house in the fashionable East Fifties. She was sent 
to France to organize the dress construction department in the Paris 
branch of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 


HOSE who contend that Americans 
are an inventive rather than a creative people, 
that we are spurred by necessity, stimulated 
by competition, and satisfied only with “the 
best,”’ can point to the field of clothing design 
for women as clear demonstration of the truth 
of their assertions. Typical American in- 
ventiveness has brought fashion to the masses 
and democratized the symbol and fact of 
exclusive high styles. In the twenty-odd 
years just passed, New York City’s Seventh 
Avenue has become a name synonymous with 
American fashions, good styles for women of 
many types, and good values at all prices. 

The machine has replaced, if not duplicated, 
hand labor, while our genius for organization 
has broken down into simple processes the 
reproduction of complicated designs. These 
designs have been modified from older designs 
—the modification being of several types, but 
all resulting in reduction of labor costs. The 
accompanying loss of sophistication and sub- 
tlety in design, however, have had far-reaching 
and regrettable effects. 

In dress design, as in all its manifestations, 
subtlety must be achieved by a progressive 
building up of design. It cannot be broken 
down and isolated as such. Perhaps this 
seems like overemphasis on a relatively minor 
point of design at a time when we desperately 
need American designers who can meet 
demands primarily economic. 


The American dress industry expanded and 
flourished under the tenets of obsolescence: 
fashions were born only to die and be replaced, 
and Seventh Avenue speeded up and rejected 
fashions which the Rue de la Paix was content 
to live with and modify subtly from season 
to season. Only obvious changes pleased 
our businessmen who influence national taste 
and who considered promotion techniques 
more important than that which was pro- 
moted. “Something different’? was the great 
consideration; originality and expediency, 
rather than appropriateness, were frequent 
inspirations for fashions. 


“The Trade” Looks to Schools 


Today we are caught short; obsolescence is 
an outmoded faith and large-scale promotions 
cannot be indulged in. Manufacturers here- 
tofore satisfied with large turnovers and 
frequent design casualties must now carefully 
edit their lines and reduce in advance of 
showing the numbers of their models. 

So discrimination creeps in as a poor rela- 
tive rather than as a welcome guest. The 
truths it tells are not wanted, but they cannot 
be ignored. As a result, nearly two years 
after the first fine frenzy of enthusiasm over the 
golden opportunity of American designers, 
there is a growing demand by the trade for 
schools which will adequately teach the 
essentials of good clothing design. 
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Educator-Manufacturer Misunderstandings 


What constitutes the essentials of good 
clothing design? There are many opinions, 
those of the educator and manufacturer being 
in most frequent conflict. Yet the student 
of one should become the designer of the 
second, with only time and experience coin- 
cidental with her acquiring understanding of 
the manufacturer’s special demands—that is, 
an understanding of his economic and pro- 
duction problems plus the variable demands 
of his customers. 

Too frequently our schools and colleges 
ignore these aspects of design, either through 
lack of sympathy with such a commercial 
point of view or through limitations of time 
and opportunity to study market conditions 
at firsthand. 

On the other side, very few clothing manu- 
facturers have a knowledge of school standards 
and objectives. Thoroughly understanding 
his commercial objectives, the manufacturer 
considers any design good which has met a 
public demand and at the same time has 
satisfied his production requirements. Even 
the far-reaching disasters of multiple com- 
petition were not enough to give these busi- 
nessmen sufficient courage to ignore precedent 
and to encourage creative designers. 


Problems Common to Schools, Business 


Today educational institutions and business 
houses are faced with problems unprecedented 
in their histories, having in common the fact 
that they must learn from each other’s ex- 
periences and adjust themselves to the most 
stimulating kind of limitations ever to have 
been forced on either of them. 

Limitation is always more stimulating than 
abundance. Our native ingenuity which fos- 
tered the developments of machinery and mass 
production is now forced into other channels. 
Individual interpretation becomes an asset; 
enduring qualities are sought and approved. 
- Our new artistic discrimination is engendered 
from the most practical of reasons. Is it too 
much to hope that from today’s need may 
spring a growing response to creative design? 
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Designing by Draping 

There are several interesting approaches 
to creative design by way of limitations which 
might be mentioned here. 

One approach is through draping, of which 
there are two aspects. The first stems logi- 
cally from the days of old-fashioned dress- 
making before the emergence of great whole- 
sale production. Just as our forebears were 
clever about making over clothes, so we can 
learn from their technique, at the same time 
adding to it the subleties of a modern sophis- 
tication. 

Designing by draping with odd pieces of 
muslin, leftovers, and short lengths gives full 
scope to our ingenuity and may result in a 
design of originality, tempered with subtlety 
according to our taste and discrimination. 

There are economic as weil as aesthetic 
advantages in this method of designing. To 
students, the cost is nil and fabric expenses 
are curtailed, as designs so developed are 
usually cut to greater advantage. 

The second method of designing by draping, 
utilizes as decorative details the essential 
elements of fitting. In conventional draping, 
fitting is achieved by means of darts put in 
customary places. Experimentation with dif- 
ferent placings is a fascinating means of 
creating new effects, providing opportunities 
for various forms of dart utilization. When 
used as a means of disposing of excess material, 
the line so achieved may be used to approx- 
imate a different construction, giving a 
suggestion which is pleasing but more subtle 
than the complete cut would be. In a softer 
manner, dart fullness can be retained in such 
a way as to point up the line of a design rather 
than to retain fullness to counteract severity 
in the more customary method. This way of 
designing leaves uncut large areas of fabric, 
eliminating almost all waste and thereby 
reducing yardage requirements and con- 
struction processes—all in conformity with 
government regulations for clothing. 

In both of these diversions from conven- 
tional draping, it is most essential that 
fabric grain be closely observed and placed in 
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such manner as to hold the original shape in- 
definitely. Though not for beginners, these 
methods offer stimulating problems for stu- 
dents who are well-grounded in construction 
techniques and who have creative design 
aptitudes. 


Researchin Historic Costume in 1943 


The research in, and use of, historic costume 
has many possibilities beyond the usual 
modification of lines in one period adapted to 
the tastes and needs of a later period, even 
though many charming, lovely, and chic 
costumes are often evolved in this way. 
Consider the so-called frozen silhouette of 
today. Exaggerations in silhouette, so fre- 
quently the charm of earlier periods, have no 
place here; and the utilization of lines from 
within such a silhouette must be carefully 
considered lest there be no natural relation 
between the structure and decoration of the 
dress. 

But in historic ornament there lies a rich 
field of dress-design suggestion. Beautifully 
proportioned details, lines complementing one 
another, can be transposed for modern use, 
not merely for purposes of decorating an 
otherwise plain surface but imaginatively 
conceived as the structural base for current 
dress design. This is a use so far removed 
from its source that the origin is obscured 
completely and justification lies only in a 
critical survey of results. 

Primitive design, indigenous design has 
never failed as a source of inspiration. Today 
when superfluity is castigated and the old 
takes on new values, it might be well to 
study the verities of clothing which have 
persisted through centuries, to study them 
in relation to modern psychological reactions 
to design, color, and decorative detail, and 
finally to consider all in the light of practical 
production and merchandising problems. The 
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trend of the future has not been set, and the 
immediate past certainly does not hold all the 
answers. 


The Challenge to the Schools 


If we in America are to meet this design 
challenge successfully we must have foresight, 
lest the gains we may make now be lost when 
the emergency is over. Properly met, it can 
generate a far more satisfying industry than 
the clothing field has been in the past. It is 
up to our schools to accept responsibility in 
this matter, to organize education in design 
so that the personnel we train is equipped to 
enter the industry with a sympathetic desire 
to know trade practices and limitations. 

At Pratt Institute, where the foregoing 
creative design techniques have been used, 
student designs have been successful twice, 
once in 1941 and again in 1942, in winning 
awards for junior model coats which would 
meet the demands for conservation and still 
appeal to a critical young public. Students 
have designed in cotton fabrics of many types 
for limited yardage and from these fabrics 
have made attractive dresses for all occasions 
and seasons, replacing the zipper by a great 
variety of simple, effective closings which 
do not use metal. 

They have developed from old materials 
new dresses and costume accessories with 
freshness and originality and have combined 
heretofore unused fragments for gay and 
practical use. By the seemingly inconse- 
quential elimination of a pocket and a pleat, 
80 incoming students saved one-half yard 
each on their work smocks—making a total 
of 40 yards of material. 

As such a saving is multiplied many times 
by each manufacturer, it is surely worth while 
for us who are teaching the college courses in 
clothing construction and in costume design 
to study and stimulate the art of elimination. 
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The Clothing Situation, 1943 


CALLA VAN SYCKLE 


Since 1941 Miss Van Syckle has been in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, in which she is now a consumer relations officer. 
She has taught in high schools and colleges, has done extension 
work, and received a doctor’s degree from Iowa State College. 


© ONSUMERS generally want to 


know what supply of garments will be available 
on the market this coming year, what the quality 
will be, and whether price control in this field 
will be tied to standards of quality. In dis- 
cussing these questions, it seems logical to 
begin with the supply of the important fibers 
available for civilian use, although this is not 
necessarily the most important factor in de- 
termining the supply of finished clothing. 


Supply 


When we consider the future supply of 
textile materials available for civilian use, we 
must think not only of the total supply of raw 
fiber but also of the varieties of each fiber 
available, of the supply of machines to prepare 
the fibers for weaving (carding, combing, and 
spinning machines, for example), of loom 
capacity, of the skilled labor supply, and of 
military requirements. 


Cotton 


The total supply of raw cotton in this coun- 
try is relatively large. But cotton-textile 
mills are operating either at or close to capacity 
and there is a growing scarcity of skilled mill 
workers. Over-all use of cotton by mills prob- 
ably cannot be much greater in 1942-43 than 
it was in 1941-42. 

At the same time military demand for 
cotton materials can be expected to increase as 
the war effort is intensified. Replacements 
are much heavier in military than in civilian 
life, and there must be very large reserves at 
the various fighting fronts. All of this means 


that we may expect fewer yards of cotton 
goods available for civilian use in 1943. 


The War Production Board places restric- 
tions on the use of supplies needed for certain 
essential civilian purposes. For example, high 
preference ratings have been placed on denims, 
chambrays, coverts, twills, drills, jeans of 
specified weight and construction for use in 
the manufacture of work clothing. 


Wool 


We import one-half or more of our wool 
supply. These foreign wools come from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. The inflow has been 
favorable to date, but we have no assurance 
that it will continue to be so. Domestic wool 
production has been increased, but so has 
demand. Military requirements in 1942 were 
only slightly less than the total wool processed 
in 1939. To the allowance for estimated 
military use in 1943 (somewhat lower than in 
1942) must be added an allowance for unfore- 
seen military requirements. 

Theoretically, the base amount of “new” 
wool released for civilian use can be made to 
produce very different amounts of yardage. 
That is, 100-per-cent “new” wool may be 
used, or part “new” wool and part reclaimed 
wool, or wool may be blended with other fibers 
such as rayon. 

In allotting “new” wool to manufacturers, 
WPB allows a certain amount of “‘new” wool 
to be used in making civilian goods of un- 
restricted wool content, while an even greater 
amount is allotted to those manufacturers who 
are willing to blend “new” wool with other 
fibers. In these blended fibers, up to 65-per- 
cent “new” wool may be used. The balance 
can be either noils, other hair fiber such as 
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mohair, reused or reprocessed wool, rayon, or 
cotton. Manufacturers can receive a larger 
allotment of ‘‘new” wool for civilian goods by 
substituting coarse wools for fine. 

Actually, the stretching of the supply of 
“new” wool by blending depends upon several 
things: technical difficulties of blending, the 
manufacturer’s opinion of consumer accept- 
ance of blended fabrics, machine capacity, and 
labor supply. 

Fabrics made from wool use either woolen 
or worsted yarns. Worsted yarns are made 
from long fibers which have been laid parallel 
before spinning, while woolen yarns are made 
from shorter fibers which have been mixed 
loosely before spinning. There are special 
technical problems involved in blending wool 
for worsted fabrics. Also, worsteds (serge and 
gabardine are examples) traditionally have 
been made of 100-per-cent wool. Manu- 
facturers of worsted, fearing consumer re- 
sistance, have hesitated to expand production 
of blended fabrics. The men’s-wear trade (a 
large user of worsted) has been particularly 
reluctant to introduce blended fabrics, whereas 
the women’s-wear trade has long been ac- 
customed to use such materials. 

A more important factor than blending 
problems in restricting 1942 production for 
civilian use was the total available machine 
capacity for manufacture of wool yardage after 
supplying the military demand. Machine 
capacity will continue to be an important 
factor in 1943 production and, in addition, 
there may be a shortage of skilled labor supply. 
The capacity for manufacturing worsted is 
larger than last year because military demands 
on worsted have been reduced. 

Action has been taken by WPB to increase 
production of worsted fabrics for civilian use 
by almost 60 per cent in the eight months 
up to August 1943. It is estimated that 


there is total machine capacity to produce in 
1943 an amount of yardage for civilian use 
almost equal to the total output in 1939—the 
year before the war started. This is an 
amount considerably above the 1942 output. 
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Whether or not this output will be produced 
depends to some extent on consumer accept- 
ance of blended fabrics. Actual military re- 
quirements are, of course, an unknown factor 
and may cause the estimated civilian produc- 
tion to be reduced. 


Rayon 

Military demands on the rayon industry 
increased sharply in 1942. Still heavier de- 
mands are anticipated in 1943. Military uses 
include: fabrics for parachutes used for such 
purposes as dropping flares and laying mines 
and fabrics used for aviation and paratroop 
uniforms, for linings of other uniforms and of 
sleeping bags, for handkerchiefs and other 
items. Use of rayon for tires is likely to in- 
crease in 1943. 

Civilian demands on rayon for clothing will 
be heavier than usual because of the necessary 
substitution of rayon for products formerly 
made of silk and nylon and because of the 
wool-blending program. 

Because of the recent marked increase in 
rayon production we are in a relatively favor- 
able position to meet the increased require- 
ments. The greatest increase has been in 
rayon staple fibers cut into short lengths (14 
to 5 inches as a rule) in contrast to the con- 
tinuous filament yarn. It is estimated that 
there is a comfortable margin of total rayon 
above minimum essential needs although the 
amount available for civilian use is less than 
the total quantity of rayon, silk, and nylon 
available for consumption in 1941, a year of 
peak production. 


Clothing Made from Textile Fabrics 


In translating raw materials for civilian use 
into finished garments, several factors must be 
taken into consideration, for example, total 
all-over yardage of fabrics, design of garments, 
and certain construction features. If one 
fiber is short, we can substitute another more 
plentiful fiber. If total yardage is short, we 
can change design and construction of many 
garments so as to use less goods. War Pro- 
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duction Board clothing-simplification orders 
and style restrictions are for this purpose. 

As men are drawn into military service, some 
yardage for men’s civilian clothing can be 
diverted to women’s clothing. This might 
stimulate the use of blended fabrics since the 
women’s-apparel trade is accepting fabrics of 
wool blends much more readily than is the 
men’s-wear trade. Labor shortages are less 
serious in the garment-making industry than 
in textile mills. 

In talking about the total supply of civilian 
clothing for 1943, we cannot disregard stocks 
of yard goods and clothing in the hands of pro- 
ducers and retailers at the end of 1942. Since 
1941 was a year of peak production, there was 
a large inventory carry-over of piece goods and 
garments to 1942. This cushioned the effect 
of the drastic reduction in the 1942 output for 
civilian use. At the time of writing this 
article, however, exact figures were not avail- 
able on the 1942 carry-over. 

On the basis of present knowledge, one would 
judge that there will be enough new clothing 
produced for civilians in 1943 to take care of 
all essential needs. Whether or not the sup- 
ply will actually meet all demands made upon 
it depends on how much excess purchasing 
power there is and how it is used. 

Retail apparel sales (in dollars) have been 
higher in 1942 than in 1941. Part of this 
increase is due to higher prices. Also, with 
higher incomes many families have probably 
bought from higher price lines than formerly. 
More units of children’s and infants’ clothing 
have been purchased. Some of the money 
which in other circumstances would go for the 
automobile and other scarce durable goods 
may now be going for clothing. Undoubtedly 
some buying was in response to fear of 
scarcities. 

If the excess purchasing power (purchasing 
power above the dollar value of consumer 
goods available) which has been forecast for 
1943 is drawn off by heavier taxes and forced 
savings, consumer spending is more likely to 
be held to essentials. If this is not done, 
rationing may be necessary in order to protect 
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the welfare of all the people and to help prevent 
inflationary pressures on clothing price ceilings. 


Price Control and Quality Standards 


All civilian clothing was put under retail 
price control when the General Maximum Price 
Regulation went into effect on May 18, 1942. 
The ceiling set on retail prices was the highest 
price charged in March 1942, for the same or 
similar commodities. ‘Similar’? was defined 
thus: “Has the same use .. ., affords the pur- 
chaser fairly equivalent serviceability, and 
belongs to a type which would ordinarily be 
sold in the same price line.” 

Later, regulations were issued revising the 
method of pricing certain items. Ceiling 
prices for new fall and winter outer garments 
(coats, suits, skirts, blouses, dresses, snow 
suits, leggings) for women, girls, and children 
were determined in one of two ways: (1) 
on the basis of the 1941 season’s selling price 
of garments in the same cost-price line, or (2) 
if no garments of the same cost-price line were 
carried in the base period, on the basis of 1942 
cost plus the 1941 season’s markups. 

A regulation using a straight 1941 per- 
centage markup covered specified fall and 
winter seasonal clothing for men and boys— 
such as mackinaws, wool and cotton flannel 
shirts, and corduroy garments—and winter 
sports clothing and specific winter lounging 
and nightwear for both men and women. 

In neither of the foregoing regulations is 
the ceiling price tied to specific standards of 
quality. The definition of “similar” in the 
General Maximum Price Regulations indicates 
that reduction of serviceability without a con- 
sequent reduction in price is contrary to the 
spirit of the regulation. But enforcement of 
such a principle in the complex field of clothing 
is exceedingly difficult. The quality of the 
raw fibers, the construction of the yarn, the 
weave and finish of the fabric, and the cut and 
construction of the garment all affect service- 
ability, and each of these factors has many 
variations. It is particularly difficult to set 
up satisfactory quality-price controls for style 
goods. The problem is less difficult for staples. 
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Style features in men’s clothing are, gen- 
erally speaking, less important than in 
women’s. The price regulation covering men’s 
and boys’ tailored clothing is tighter in quality- 
control provisions than the regulations men- 
tioned above. “Same” and “similar” gar- 
ments are defined to mean “made with 
equivalent workmanship, contains materials 
and trimmings of the same type and quality, 
and would ordinarily sell at substantially the 
same price.” Evasions are possible if re- 
tailers do not have this information. Gen- 
erally they do have it or they can get it from 
their suppliers. 

Under this regulation, ceiling prices of men’s 
and boys’ topcoats and overcoats are based on 
sales made in the fall of 1941 with restricted 
percentage increases added to the base period 
price. March 1942 prices are specifically 
maintained for retail sales of ready-made suits 
and separate pants, coats, and vests of non- 
tropical weight. This worked a hardship on 
retailers in the South where nontropical-weight 
clothing is “‘out of season” in March. In 
November 1942, permission was granted re- 
tailers who met certain specific conditions 
(including one based on geographical area) to 
increase maximum prices by not more than 
10 per cent. 

The men’s staple-work-clothing regulation 
goes still further in defining “same” and 
“similar.” It applies only to men’s and boys’ 
garments made of all-cotton fabrics and non- 
seasonal in character. Ceiling prices remain 
at March 1942 levels for sales at retail. For 
purposes of pricing at the retail level “one 
garment is considered the ‘same’ as another 
when it is of the same classification, contains 
the body material of the same construction, 
weight, and finish, substantially the same 
average yards per dozen of such material, the 
same standards of workmanship and trimmings 
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of fairly equivalent serviceability, and is con- 
structed by the same manufacturer....A 
‘similar’ garment is one constructed by a differ- 
ent manufacturer but is otherwise the same.” 
Specified simplification features are allowed in 
the “‘same”’ and “similar” garments. 

Following this, came several clothing price 
regulations relating specific quality standards 
and price control: on fall and winter under- 
wear, women’s nylon hosiery, and women’s 
silk hosiery. Further regulations which tie 
price control of “staple” garments to quality 
standards may be expected; for example, 
regulations for such garments as rayon stock- 
ings, women’s slips, women’s work clothing. 

On the other hand, the new price regulations 
for women’s, girls’, and children’s spring 
clothing include no specific quality standards. 
However, the garment maker is required to use 
at least the same money value of labor and 
materials as he used in the base period for the 
same garment. Here we are in the area of 
style goods, and a satisfactory statement of 
what constitutes the “‘same’”’ or “‘similar’’ gar- 
ment becomes exceedingly difficult. Such a 
statement would, of course, not be satisfactory 
unless it could be readily understood and used 
for checking prices by all classes of sellers. 
Experience gained in tying quality to price 
control for staple garments will be of help in 
solving this problem for style goods. 

We can help ourselves and others by taking 
good care of the clothing we have, seeing that 
all garments in good condition are put to use 
either by ourselves or by others; and when pur- 
chasing, by selecting for satisfactory, long- 
continued wear. Shoppers should recognize 
the fact that for most clothing items standards 
of quality have yet to be developed. Until 
they are developed and applied to price-control 
measures, price ceilings are no guarantee of 
quality maintenance. 
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Teaching High School Clothing Courses 


MARY INEZ MANN 


Miss Mann teaches clothing courses in Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis. She holds offices in two AHEA groups: the division 
of textiles and clothing and the department of elementary and 
secondary schools. She is president of the classroom teachers 
section of the Missouri State Teachers Association and chair- 
man of the St. Louis visual aids committee for home economics. 


ari OT long ago my high school classes 


in clothing and textiles stumbled upon a learn- 
ing experience which at first seemed only to 
have possibilities for co-operation and organiza- 
tion in a conservation program but which 
turned out to be one of the best lessons on 
hosiery that I have ever had. 

Before the drive for collection of silk and 
nylon hosiery began, there was a short para- 
graph in one of the daily papers announcing 
the need for such a salvage campaign and 
stating the time and place of an organization 
meeting. A student cut out the notice and 
brought it to the class, which promptly chose 
delegates to represent the school at the 
organization meeting. High school girls 
armed themselves with letters of introduction 
from the principal and went to grade schools 
and to other groups to explain the drive and 
to ask co-operation—which they got, along 
with some fine experience. Collections were 
indeed gratifying, as was also the wholly 
unanticipated bit of learning which came from 
the prosaic sorting of the stockings according 
to fiber content. 

The girls became interested in analyzing 
the reasons why hose had worn in certain 
ways: this stocking probably met its Waterloo 
on a rough chair, while that one had been a 
poor investment because of gauge and twist 
. of yarn. Of other stockings a student would 
remark, “I’ll bet the inside of her shoe was 
rough,” or ‘Don’t you suppose this was too 
short for her?” or “It was silly to expect wear 
from anything as thin as that,” or ‘““Wouldn’t 
you think anyone would darn that toe rather 
than throw it away—these days?” 


The last query led to discussion as to whether 
there are any days when carelessness in 
investments is excusable. An analysis of the 
market today grew out of an idle question 
concerning the possibility of having silk 
hose after the war. Needless to say, the 
unplanned part was the lesson. 

This hosiery lesson illustrates the fact that 
often the most successful bit of teaching is 
not a planned thing but the outgrowth of 
alertness or even desperation which makes 
one take advantage of a situation which other- 
wise might pass unnoted. Of course the same 
situation may never again arise, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to reproduce it 
synthetically as an integral part of a learning 
experience. The ability to recognize and 
seize upon new opportunities, however, is the 
difference between dull, stereotyped teaching 
and inspired education. 


The Newspaper as Springboard 


In introducing a unit on consumer educa- 
tion, I often take a daily paper or some 
familiar magazine and underline in red the 
informative advertising. Class reaction usu- 
ally is that the proportion of space given to 
facts is relatively small. After attempting 
explanations of statements and terms under- 
lined, students realize how little they under- 
stand of the information given. They also see 
that the advertiser is faced with problems, and 
they approach the field with a keener desire 
for knowledge and more tolerance. 

A large part of the headlines of newspapers 
and news broadcasts is directly or indirectly 
consumer information. 
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High School Clothing Courses 


Posting the headlines of the morning paper 
and analyzing their effect on the home front, 
even as to staple commodities, makes pupils 
realize pressure of war needs and the citizen’s 
duty to anticipate conditions and make cheer- 
ful adjustment to them. 


Other Contributions 


Textile and clothing courses can be en- 
riched by correlating their material with 
that of courses in other curricula and with 
that of other cultural backgrounds. The 
student with some interest in chemistry can 
be encouraged to apply it to the textile world. 
The girl with rural background or interest can 
be asked to report what the farmer is con- 
tributing toward keeping the world clothed. 

The interdependence of mankind cannot be 
too much stressed in order to combat group 
prejudice which arises through ignorance and 
which would surely keep us from winning 
the peace. 


Conservation Devices 


The Honorable Noel F. Hall, British Min- 
ister in Washington, is quoted as saying, 
“It’s not the bombs so much as the lack of 
such prosaic things as clean shirts and hair- 
pins that have been found damaging to British 
morale.” 

If we are to profit by their experience, we 
must be doubly alive to questions of conserva- 
tion and of substitutions made necessary for 
the duration. Small efforts in conserving 
take on glamour as the student realizes their 
patriotic value. For instance, a world map 
on the bulletin board in our department is a 
pincushion for stray pins. Students show 
particular glee as the line of pins pushes for- 
ward with the battle front and actually gets 
well ahead of the armed forces. Red-white- 


and-blue rag bags are popular and attractive. 
At any time the practice of wise saving is a 
commendable habit and if well-established 
ought to carry through the years. 

Standards as well as conservation must be 
emphasized. The teacher who allows students 
to fall short of their best in supervised con- 
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struction work is encouraging wrong habits 
and above all robbing them of a thrill un- 
obtainable except through doing a job well. 
The swing back to home sewing is, to be sure, 
a wartime necessity, but it is a perennial 
satisfaction to those who have really mastered 
the art. 

The importance of good grooming must not 
be overlooked as a cushion for shock in war- 
time. A photograph gallery of important 
figures who are making history is a good 
springboard for character analysis, for dis- 
cussions of reasons why some persons inspire 
confidence, and for pointing out the fact that 
a well-ordered exterior implies a well-ordered 
life. 


Clothing Clinics 


The war effort provides many opportunities 
for students to serve others through skills 
developed in their classes. Furthermore, this 
service proves a wonderful incentive for ac- 
quiring more ability. 

One way of building good home and com- 
munity relationships is by having advanced 
classes scheduled toward the close of the school 
day, then having one or two afternoons a week 
as times when parents, young married women 
of the community, or (if space permits) 
anyone with family clothing problems may 
come in for consultation. 

I find that girls do some very fine work in 
actual construction and in an advisory capac- 
ity (under supervision lightly imposed). They 
rightly feel this is a worthy contribution to the 
conservation program. 

Some schools where the clothing laboratory 
is free during the lunch hour open the room 
and man it with advanced students who help 
others not enrolled in home economics classes 
with minor construction and reconstruction 
problems, such as fitting, recutting, placing a 
pattern, mending, evening hems. 


Our Junior Speakers Bureau 


Our Junior Speakers Bureau, which is 
similar to and often works with adult consumer 
interest groups, has proved to be an incentive 
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for the students to become well-posted on 
current problems. The young persons volun- 
teering for this service, work most satisfactorily 
in round-table or panel discussions: first, 
these discussions are informal and thus in 
keeping with the youth of the participants; 
second, they make possible the use of more 
speakers; third, they avoid the danger, as in 
individual talks, of youth assuming a superior 
attitude when addressing elders; fourth, they 
give opportunity for ample class participation 
either as speakers or as aides in getting in- 
formation, organizing it, and assisting with 
suggestions for the speakers; fifth, they are 
good experience. 

The adult groups such as PTA, mothers’ 
clubs, church organizations who have heard 
the young people have been favorably im- 
pressed by their factual information and their 
straightforward thinking. 


Masterpiece of the Week 


A worth-while element in happy living, 
particularly in wartime, is the appreciation 
of beauty within the reach of all. In a little 
glass display case, which I call the ‘“‘Master- 
piece of the Week,” I arrange some still-life 
composition, sometimes expensive, sometimes 
inexpensive—a Dresden powder box, a nicely 
designed bit of glass from the ten-cent store, 
a Wedgewood teapot, a reproduction of a 
mother and child by Mary Cassatt, a Central- 
American doll—each keeping the right com- 
pany and each with an interesting story 
of its own. 

Soon students want to help with the ar- 
rangement or else by bringing treasured 
pieces from home or bits of modern things they 
admire. This weekly contact with beauty 
in varying forms develops a feeling for the 
world’s treasures. Too, it shows that beauty 
is in no wise measured by the price tag and 
that it is free for all who learn to see it. In the 
words of a friend of mine, ‘“‘Art is the inter- 
pretation of the universal order and can be 
lived.” I try to make it “livable.” 
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How We Use the Camera 


My little camera and miniature color slides 
have been such a satisfaction. Of course, 
the limitation on civilian use makes it neces- 
sary now to depend largely on the slides I 
have on hand. A library of several hundred 
two-by-two slides can be stored in next to 
no space and is easily available for showing 
just when an illustration is needed to put over 
a point. Projecting slides on a screen in- 
creases group interest and makes discussion 
much more effective than when an object is 
passed from hand to hand—with attendant 
distractions! 

The color slides of lovely textiles develop 
interest in history, weaving, color, and design. 
Slides of dining-table arrangements can em- 
phasize ingenuity through showing how at- 
tractive inexpensive substitutions for tra- 
ditional linens can be. A yearly record of 
clothing styles shows that classic things stand 
the test of time and are good investments. 
Above all, I have blessed my camera for help- 
ing make possible a delicate yet effective 
handling of that intangible question of good 
taste. The class chooses two girls to be 
examples of “before and after taking.’”’ Twins 
are fine models, when they are available, to 
show the difference between good and bad 
taste and the effect slight changes make in 
appearance. Each class works out and ex- 
periments at length on the subject matter for 
the pictures they want as a record for future 
use. They love it, and it illustrates many 
facts hard to explain in words. Furthermore, 
no feelings have been hurt in the process. 


Keeping Fit 


Although one of the great problems is in 
finding devices for better teaching, quite as 
important is finding time and energy to use 
them satisfactorily. We must not let the 
rising tide of demands engulf us and cut us 
off from normal living. We must keep fit in 
order to help our students do their part in 
the war effort. 
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Clothing and Textile Problems 
of Rural Homemakers and 4-H Club Girls 


Four extension clothing specialists report here on clothing and 


textile difficulties faced by rural folk of their states. 


Miss Stoll 


has taught clothing courses in Illinois and in Utah and has 
been in Indiana since 1929. Miss Hensley was county home 
adviser in Illinois before she went to her present work in 
Montana in 1937. Miss Sommerfeld did extension work 
in North Dakota before she went to Vermont in 1936. Miss 
Brasie has taught at Stout Institute and Cornell and since 1937 
has been clothing specialist in New York 4-H club work. 


In Indiana 


FRIEDA C. STOLL 


Textiles are weapons of war! The require- 
ments: of our armed forces for textiles and 
clothing affect every family in these United 
States. 

These two bald truths are just beginning to 
be recognized by homemakers in Indiana. 
Early in 1942 when the clothing situation, 
along with problems in other homemaking 
fields, was presented to rural homemakers in 
the leader-training meetings and in the annual 
meetings on Outlook for Indiana Agriculture, 
women were not aware of the many changes 
war would bring into the home. But when 
house dresses increased in price more than 
50 per cent and the familiar 80-square percale 
could no longer be found, housewives began 
to realize that clothing had gone to war. 
Then needles and pins gradually disappeared 
from both city and general stores. Typical 
is the remark of one women, “Everything you 
told us at the-first training meeting about 
sewing supplies becoming scarce has come 
true. I’ve been in every store in South Bend 
and cannot find any pins.” 


Quality Drops as Prices Rise 


From all parts of the state come reports 
that the ceiling prices have not been tied to 
quality. Most fabrics are a mere shadow of 
prewar qualities. House dresses are manu- 
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factured from materials more related to cheese- 
cloth than to the old stand-by, percale. 
Colorfastness is reported as an increasingly 
uncertain quality at a time when fugitive 
dyes mean waste of desperately needed fibers. 

Consumers realize anew the need for in- 
formation on how to buy ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. If the standard garment-sizing prac- 
tice recommended in the study by Ruth 
O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics were in effect now when everyone is so 
busy and when shopping trips are less frequent, 
Mother could buy clothes for Daughter or 
Dad or Junior satisfactorily even when these 
members of the family could not arrange for 
fittings. Department stores in all parts of 
the state have reported a heavy increase in 
the number of orders by mail. 


Fabrics Available 


Fabrics in beautiful and subtle colors have 
vanished from most Indiana stores. Fine 
textiles such as satins, sheers, organdies, fine 
dimities, and quality crepes are rapidly 
becoming a minus quantity. Silk has become 
a memory. Rayon and cotton constitute the 
chief textiles found on yard-goods counters 
and in ready-to-wear departments. Some 
100-per-cent wool is still available, but when 
these supplies are gone, homemakers will 
have the problem of buying blends. 

Blends of aralac and wool or aralac and 
spun rayon are now found in some stores. 
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Homemakers are reading labels and asking 
salespeople about aralac. “What can we 
expect of wartime fabrics?”’ “How shall we 
wash them?” “What about dry cleaning?” 
“What will happen to my wool-rayon-aralac 
suit if I should be caught in a drenching rain?” 

To date not much information has been 
available on the performance and care of 
alternate fibers, and extension specialists 
need more help from research workers. 

Hosiery problems have been many! One 
woman commented: “I never thought I would 
be wearing rayon hose. The first I bought 
were terrible—they stretched and wrinkled 
down around my ankles. But the last ones 
I bought have been greatly improved.” 
The campaign on the care and laundering of 
rayon hose has increased the length of wear. 

Full-fashioned lisle hose have not been 
plentiful in Indiana markets. Women have 
been accustomed to buying inexpensive cotton 
hose and have been slow to accept the higher 
priced cotton stocking even though they do 
not object to its appearance. 

Shoes have not yet become a major problem, 
but there is an increasing demand for more 
satisfactory women’s shoes for farm work, 
especially in the field. 

Women’s work clothes as designed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics have been 
popular with Indiana women. According 
to early 1942 reports from 6 counties, 1,621 
food-preparation dresses, 1,274 work aprons, 
and 283 slack suits and coveralls were made 
from Bureau designs. 

Indiana homemakers, who had almost 
forgotten the pleasure and satisfaction of 
sewing for the family, have brought out their 
sewing machines and dusted and oiled them 
ready for work. Those who have never 
sewed before are enthusiastic over their first 
attempts. Sewing-machine clinics, in de- 
mand in many parts of the state, will be held 
in co-operation with the agricultural engineer- 
ing department. 

In Indiana, county planning meetings were 
completed by December in all 92 counties. 
In the 52 home-agent counties the planning 
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of an all-out war program was in charge of a 
supervisor, while in the county-agent counties 
a specialist used a portion of the last leader- 
training meeting in 1942 to make plans for 
1943. 

During 1942 home-agent counties had 
leader-training meetings planned around home 
needs rather than on the project basis. Sub- 
jects from each of the major fields of home 
economics were given in many of these count- 
ies. Meetings were held every three months 
to distribute work more evenly throughout 
the year. This plan proved successful as it 
satisfied the needs of many women better 
than would a year’s study of any one project; 
therefore, it is being extended to all counties. 

People of the Middle West have been 
accused of being complacent about the war, 
but Hoosier homemakers are keenly aware of 
wartime problems and have accepted the 
challenge to save textiles and clothing so as 
to release more of both for direct war needs. 
The requests of rural people in all the 92 
counties for help with remodeling and restyling 
of clothes are significant. Attics and closets 
are being searched for all “unemployed” 
garments which may be put into service. 
Every wool scrap will be renovated to con- 
tribute to the war effort. 

Patched and darned clothes will become 
popular as women vie with one another in 
making a fine darn. The year 1943 will 
be one of conservation: stain removal, moth 
control, mending, alteration of patterns, 
fitting, and remodeling old clothes and making 
new ones. 

Present plans are to hold four leader-training 
meetings in each county this year. In order 
that the load of driving will not fall on a few 
people, two different leaders have been 
selected for each meeting. Where it is a long 
way from remote corners of a county to the 
county seat, leader-training meetings will be 
held in several parts of the county. 

Through radio and newspaper publicity, 
clothing specialists are supplementing their 
direct contacts with women and reaching some 
who are unable to attend meetings. 
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Clothing and Textile Problems 


The success of a state extension program, 
of course, depends upon the work done in 
local communities, and that in turn depends 
upon women being able to get to meetings. 
The full effect of gasoline rationing on Indiana 
extension groups has not yet been felt, but 
the problem of transportation has been given 
much serious consideration. Local clubs with 
large memberships have formed several divi- 
sions so that the members will be close enough 
to the place of meeting to walk. Some clubs 
that are near large cities plan to hold their 
meetings in the city so that members can 
combine the trip to the club meeting with their 
monthly shopping. 

Clothing the family is a problem vital to the 
war effort. Indiana’s “home guard” will 
do its best to fulfill the consumer’s pledge as 
it relates to clothing: Waste nothing; use 
and take good care of every bit of fabric at 
home; buy carefully. This will be the 
ammunition used in every home to release 
materials, equipment, transportation, and 
labor for the war and victory. 


In Montana 


MARTHA L. HENSLEY 


Rural homemakers of the West, as well as 
those in other parts of the United States, 
face many new probiems in the field of cloth- 
ing and textiles. 

One of the greatest of these is laundering. 
The new rayons and cottons have been 
noticeably less colorfast than were those 
manufactured during the last few years. 
Many women, grown accustomed to materials 
fairly dependable as to color, bought fabrics 
without checking labels as to colorfastness 
and methods of cleaning, with disastrous 
results. 


Nonwashable Cottons 


Last spring at a meeting of clothing project 
leaders in one of the larger towns in Montana, 
a well-known woman reported: “Three weeks 
ago, I went into a department store to purchase 
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cotton school -iresses for my daughters, aged 
ten and six. When the saleswoman showed 
me garments in the price range from which I 
usually buy, I knew immediately I did not 
want them. The quality of fabric was not 
what it had been in other years. I asked to 
see higher priced garments and bought two 
dresses at $4.98 each. 

“The first time the dresses were washed, 
they faded badly. Both the wash and rinse 
waters were discolored. The garments were 
streaked at the seams and faded in appearance. 
The older girl didn’t want to wear her dress 
to school, but the family clothing budget 
couldn’t be stretched to include another dress, 
so at my request she again wore the garment. 
She came home in tears. A playmate had 
remarked about her faded dress.” 

This story brought forth a store of similar 
experiences from other women in the group. 
It is typical of numerous experiences described 
during the following spring months. It illus- 
trates the need for emphasis on use of label 
information which includes directions for 
safe methods of laundering. 


Hard Water Poses Problems 


With the realization of the changing situa- 
tion last spring, Frances Smith, state home 
demonstration leader, worked with county 
extension agents to find out what clothing 
problems rural women were facing. Much 
valuable information was obtained. The 
clothing specialist studied all information 
sheets carefully before county programs were 
determined. 

Approximately one-third of the women who 
returned survey sheets rated the use of hard 
water as a major wartime problem. 

The shortage of woolen fabrics necessitates 
better preservation of those on hand if the 
family is to be comfortably clothed for the 
long winters. Soap-and-water cleaning of 
woolens poses a major problem if water is hard. 

To assist homemakers with this problem, 
the co-operation of the State Board of Health 
Water Laboratory has been obtained. Tech- 
nicians there make mineral analyses of water 
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from individual wells. They have given some 
service in the past but are now extending the 
service to all interested in obtaining more 
satisfactory water for cleaning fabrics. 

Dr. Jessie Richardson of the Montana State 
College Experiment Station has worked out 
a method of computing the amount of three 
different kinds of water softener needed per 
gallon of hard water. Any homemaker may 
have water analyzed for total hardness and 
then can figure the number of tablespoons of 
softener needed for the water she is using. 

Information on softening hard water and 
emphasis on desirable methods of laundering 
cottons, rayons, and woolens has been given 
by trained project leaders to homemakers at 
demonstrations on soap-and-water cleaning of 
special garments. Home demonstration 
agents have included this information in 
meetings on clothing renovation. An exhibit 
on correct washing of woolens has been used 
in state and county fairs. 

The homemakers of the West foresee prob- 
lems of remodeling and storing clothing and 
other problems common to all sections, but 
it is not possible to include them in this 
discussion. 


Retailer-Consumer Co-operation 


Some of the changes in clothing and textiles 
offer an opportunity for broader vision in this 
field than the average homemaker has ever 
before had and presents opportunities for 
greater co-operation between retailers and 
consumers. Retailers are facing many diffi- 
culties in obtaining merchandise and are 
willing to discuss their problems in buying and 
in serving their communities. Homemakers 
of the West are being encouraged to try to 
understand these problems of the local retailer. 

Last spring the buyer of the fabric depart- 
ment of a Montana store told a group of 
homemakers about some of his experiences on a 
recent buying trip to the East. While in 
the East he decided to order sheets and pillow- 
cases for fall. But the wholesaler said, 
“Sorry, sir, there is no use to place your order. 
We can’t fill it.” A short time after he had 
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returned home, he mailed his order and re- 
ceived a promise that it would be filled 100 
per cent. 

In the meantime, ceiling prices had gone 
on sheets and pillowcases. During that short 
interval, something had happened in his own 
store. He had had a stock of sheets and 
pillowcases sufficient in normal times to service 
his community until fall shipments arrived. 
But people started buying and by the middle 
of the spring his stock was almost exhausted. 
He looked that group of homemakers straight 
in the face and said, ““Why did you rush to 
buy sheets and pillowcases? If you had 
bought them as usual, our store could have 
given fair service to all. Now some who need 
them may not be able to get them.” 

This story illustrates the willingness of the 
merchant to discuss problems and _ the 
opportunity for home economists to assist 
homemakers in working with retailers on 
matters of vital concern to both. 


In Vermont 


EDNA SOMMERFELD 


Vermont rural women, so busy helping with 
food production and labor problems, Red 
Cross work, civilian defense activities, and 
home work are not fully aware of the clothing 
and textile situation until they must replenish 
the family supply of clothing. Vermonters, 
always noted for their thriftiness, never could 
be accused of hoarding and even now have 
not made heavy drains on local supplies. 
They buy only what is necessary and when it 
is needed. 

The home demonstration agents and home 
economics teachers have, of course, been 
promoting conservation of clothing—which 
Vermonters say they have practiced all their 
lives. 


Mail-Order Houses, Village Stores 


Since gas rationing has gone into effect, 
the big problem is how to get into the village 
to do shopping. “It’s much easier,”’ say the 
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Clothing and Textile Problems 


women, “to sit at home and shop from a 
catalog than to find the time and the gas to 
go to town.” Therefore, the mail-order 
business has increased. But the rural mail 
carriers report many money orders returned. 
Women report that second and third choices 
are frequently shipped or that orders are not 
completely filled. 

The trend toward shopping in the larger 
cities is definitely on the wane. There are 
few such centers anyway in Vermont. Bur- 
lington with a population of about 30,000 is 
its largest city. The village store, which 
handles any kind of clothing or textile mer- 
chandise, is reporting an increased volume of 
business. 

Before the Christmas shopping season, the 
clothing and textile inventories of Vermont 
stores were quite complete, though not in 
so large quantities as formerly. ‘Two or 
three dresses will come this week, a few more 
next week. Only three or four bolts of per- 
cales at a time and not much choice of patterns 
or colors,” merchants say. Deliveries are 
slow, but they still trickle in. | 

No wonder women say choices, sizes, and 
colors as well as varieties are decidedly 
limited. This all presents a problem when 
most of the shopping must be done on the one 
trip to town, or by Father when he has a 
business errand in the village. Though each 
month a drop in business has been anticipated, 
there still is good demand for merchandise. 
This picture may change when the time comes 
for paying income taxes. 


More Cash, Less Satisfactory Goods 


Vermont is a little different from Con- 
necticut and some of the other New England 
states. Except in a few cases, there is com- 
paratively little defense work done here which 
would add materially to the income and to 
demands for certain additional types of 
clothing. The income for rural Vermonters 
generally still comes from the old mainstays, 
the dairy business and small side lines. There 


is more money in circulation, but the true 
Vermonter spends any extra cash first for 


taxes, debts, and bonds, and almost last for 
extra clothing. 

“T can’t find high quality merchandise even 
though I’m willing to pay the price.” ‘Why 
is much of the yard goods of a cheaper grade 
and more expensive than formerly?” “It 
IS cheaper to make some things now.” ‘Why 
is woven winter underwear not generally 
available?” “What can we use in place of 
elastic?” ‘Why didn’t we heed advice and 
check our supply of sheets and pillowcases 
earlier?” “I’m having trouble with buttons 
and buckles.”” ‘Do you suppose we will 
ever have standard sizes in our wearing 
apparel?” “How can we keep our girdles 
down without back garters?”’ “What is your 
experience with these newer fabrics?” “Should 
I buy a coat with a combination of wool and 
rayon or of wool and cotton?” These are 
some statements and questions of homemakers 
which indicate where the shoe pinches. 


Hosiery Dyes, Shoe Problem 


For years the country women have been 
wearing cotton hosiery, though in some cases 
apologetically, and they would like better 
quality in such hose. The woman who used 
to wear an outsize in silk and nylon now 
wonders where she can find a cotton stocking 
to answer her need. Men’s work socks are 
much higher in price and seem to be lower in 
quality. 

There are a few reports that dyes in fabrics 
are not clear or are fading more than formerly. 
The greatest hue and cry comes over fugitive 
dyes in children’s anklets and _ stockings. 

Buying of children’s shoes by mail, though 
perplexing, is proving as satisfactory as buying 
shoes from stores with untrained shoe fitters. 
Some mothers complain that the counters and 
soles of children’s shoes act like paper when 
they get wet and that much of the clothing 
money must go for footwear. 


Conservation Projects 


Time for sewing, mending, and renovation 
is scarce, but time IS taken to do more of 
all three. Many more garments are being 
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brought from the attic for remodeling for 
three reasons: (1) these garments frequently 
have better materials than are available now; 
(2) remodeling saves money, and (3) it is 
patriotic to conserve clothes. Without ques- 
tion home sewing and renovation is on the 
upswing. 

Home demonstration women and agents 
are holding clothing-construction — schools, 
children’s clothing bees, and renovation proj- 
ects in small communities. New-old ideas 
in mending and patching are sweeping the 
state ina big way. Home economics teachers, 
too, are doing a big business in clothing 
renovation. 

There are swap centers for hosiery and 
clothing. Local home demonstration club 
women are helping their neighbors with their 
sewing. Asa result of the project on women’s 
work clothes more women are better attired 
for their jobs out of doors. The art of making 
buttonholes and zipperless plackets is coming 
to the fore. Even such work as reclaiming 
and reusing worn yarn is popular. 

Sewing-machine schools are being held by 
home demonstration agents and home eco- 
nomics teachers who are training local women 
to clean, oil, and adjust their sewing machines 
so as to put them in top-notch working 
condition. 

With a limited amount of time available for 
shopping and with so many changes in mer- 
chandise, the rural woman needs more in- 
formative labeling and more consumer 
information in brief, concise form. She would 
also appreciate more help on what to expect 
from the newer combinations of fibers and 
how to care for them. 

Fortunately, many of the women are 
recognizing that clothing their families is a 
serious problem and are eager for help from 
extension workers. The latter, certainly here 
in Vermont, are on the alert for any facts 
which they can pass on to Mrs. Consumer 
through publications, the press, the radio, 
word of mouth, and meetings. 

Unfortunately, there still are some women 
in the class spoken of by one home demonstra- 
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tion agent who reported to the clothing 
specialist: “‘In spite of all you tell us and in 
spite of all I have tried to preach, there are 
still some women who will not wake up to the 
present situation until more shortages are 
apparent.” 

Everywhere here in Vermont home econ- 
omists are stressing the necessity of continued 
clothing conservation, for after all we Ver- 
monters always have had to be conservative. 


Among Club Girls in 
New York 


MURIEL BRASIE 


To release materials, machines, men, and 
money for war operations civilians must cut 
their clothing requirements to the core, basing 
them on needs not wants. To maintain 
morale it is important that this situation be 
met intelligently and cheerfully. 

To help girls succeed in doing their share 
along both lines, this important question must 
be considered, “‘Why do girls always want more 
clothes?” The girls themselves have pro- 
vided the answers: 

1. The clothes they have do not really meet 

their needs; 

2. They don’t like what they have; 

3. They want variety; 

4. They just like clothes and want pretty 

things; 

5. “All the other girls have new clothes.” 

These responses reveal real needs, which 
must be met if the girls are to be not only 
willing to do their share in the war effort but 
also ready to do it enthusiastically. 

The job of those of us who work with the 
girls, then, is fivefold. We must help them 
analyze their needs accurately and decide 
what kinds of clothes will meet these needs. 
We must help them find out what is wrong 
with garments they don’t like and then help 
them make the necessary changes. We must 
help them make attractive accessories. We 
must help them satisfy their love of beauty. 
We must popularize conservation. 
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Clothing and Textile Problems 


Analyzing Needs 

At no time ina girl’s life is it more important 
that she feel right in her clothes and about her 
clothes than during adolescence. She needs 
to gain confidence through group discussions, 
demonstrations, and a lot of experience with 
clothes. She needs to learn to relate local 
customs, fashion trends, and family standards 
to her own living and her own ideas. 

Our job is to help her analyze her needs 
accurately and to decide what clothes will 
meet those needs. In a group discussion of a 
summer ensemble, one girl said, “With this 
kind of dress I should get a hat.” But after 
further discussion brought out that in this 
resort town everyone went bareheaded, even 
to church, she decided that it would be a waste 
of money to buy a hat, that she would feel 
silly if she wore it. Besides making a sound 
decision, she learned about social pressures. 

We must also show the girls how to use 
materials on hand for additional garments 
needed. This requires proof. The girls must 
be convinced that remodeled garments can 
have style. And the only way to convince 
the skeptical is to show actual results. 


Diagnosing Garment Ailments 


We can help the girl find out what is wrong 
with garments she doesn’t like and also help 
her change them. If there seems no way of her 
fixing a certain garment for herself, perhaps 
she can plan how to fix it for someone else. 
Group opinion can give assurance to the 
owner or help her learn what to avoid next 
time. When she knows what the other girls 
think about a problem she is no longer stymied. 
If each brings an unsatisfactory garment to 
the group, the girls find that they have a 
common problem—a very important step in 
development. 


Making Smart Accessories 


We can help the girl make good-looking 
accessories—belts, collars, necklaces, vests, 
jerkins, and jackets—from materials on hand. 
We can also help her learn to select the pattern 
that allows for the most changes. 
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Satisfying the Girl’s Love of Beauty 


We can help the girl to make these things 
costing little or nothing so attractive and 
colorful that they really satisfy her love of 
beauty as well as her urge to makesomething. 
Also, we can help her create and see and enjoy 
beauty in other everyday accessible things: 
an attractively set table, a lovely flower 
arrangement, purple shadows on a hill. 
Awareness will grow amazingly with a little 
cultivation. Spontaneously expressed enjoy- 
ment is contagious. During wartime this 
inner enrichment of life is unusually im- 
portant. 

The girl needs to develop confidence in her 
judgment of color schemes and of designs. 
Here again group opinion is helpful. In one 
4-H club each girl was to bring pictures of 
several dresses to discuss as possibilities to 
make for herself. Sally brought only one 
and announced in a loud voice that she was 
going to make this dress whatever anyone 
else thought about it. The group agreed that 
it was a bad choice and hunted through a 
fashion book until they found a pattern which 
would be suitable for her. When Sally 
stubbornly stuck to her first love, the leader 
assured her, “‘That’s quite all right. After 
all it is to be your dress, and you should make 
the decision. The girls were just telling you 
what they thought, as they did all the others.” 

When Sally came to the next meeting, she 
brought the pattern the group had chosen. 
She was happy with the dress and looked well 
in it. She really had made her own decision 
a better one because of the help of her own 


group. 
Making Conservation Popular 


We can help popularize conservation—make 
it so popular to make clothes last a long time 
that “all the other girls will be doing it.” 

To get the ball rolling, start with the girls’ 
desire to do their share and show them how 
to do it easily and attractively. Introduce a 
new idea. For instance, set up an experiment 
using the new washproof mending tissue as a 
substitute for the traditional darning method 
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for holes in stockings. Or show them how to 
do efficient machine mending to save time 
and energy. 

One club group discussed Elizabeth Hawes’ 
slogan, ‘“‘A patch is a badge of honor” and was 
shown a sweater with decorative patches on 
the elbows. When the question “What shall 
we do next?”’ came up, the chorus was “We 
are going to bring our sweaters next time and 
put patches on them whether we have any 
holes or not.” 

Another question raised was “What can 
we do about sweaters that are felted or worn 
under the arm?” The leader then worked 
out an adaptation of the decorative patch, 
fitting it around the armhole, submitted it to 
the group and received their hearty approval. 

Girls can be helped to realize their responsi- 
bility for taking leadership in the community. 
This should be as an organized group so that 
each has the support of others working with 
her. Encourage them to dramatize and 
publicize clothing conservation. Staging a 
skit, showing others how and why, may be 
the best way to get the least interested girls 
in the group into action on their own clothes. 

In some clubs the girls earn the right to wear 
a victory V on a mended garment. A public 
exhibit of club work wins recognition for their 
good work. Girls can be even more pleased 
by the attention paid a decorative patch on a 
sweater than by comment on a new dress. 
The garment expresses something bigger than 
itseli—something very worth while and im- 
portant both to the group and to the nation. 


To Develop Understanding 


Collecting wool scraps and making blocks 
for a blanket for a refugee baby help a girl to 
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realize her responsibility for a group project. 
By the time a club of youngsters in Tompkins 
County had remodeled more than 60 garments 
for the American Friends Service Committee, 
they must have learned a great deal about 
co-operation as well as about clothes and 
developed a great deal of sympathy for and 
understanding of others as well as skill in 
handling materials. 

A commonly expressed pet peeve is “My 
family won’t give me a chance to manage my 
clothes and do what I want to.” When chal- 
lenged with the question, “What have you 
done to prove to the family that you know 
how and can do a good job and not ruin the 
family budget?” the honest reply, after a 
moment’s thought, often is, “Nothing, I 
guess! I’d better get busy.” 

When complaints about cotton and rayon 
stockings persist, try the question “If it is a 
choice between nylon stockings for us on the 
home front and efficient parachutes for our 
boys at the fighting front, which shall it be?” 

Girls in a college freshman class, obviously 
bored with the idea of a unit of work on care 
of clothing outlined in the course of study, 
became so interested in a survey of the college 
situation that they enthusiastically carried 
on an all-college “Care-of-Clothing Cam- 
paign.” As a result, practices of many stu- 
dents were improved, and the attitudes of this 
particular class were completely changed. 

When the defeatist argues that girls won’t 
do anything about clothing conservation, 
that there is too much money on hand, and 
that too many clothes are available, just stop 
and consider: Have they had a real chance to 
know what needs to be done, why it needs to 
be done, and how it can be done? 


Cost of Rehabilitation 


The yearly cost of rehabilitating half a million families and increasing their 
food production through FSA assistance has been the equivalent of only one- 
half a battleship. To provide medical care to more than half a million rural 
people through FSA, it has cost the equivalent of just one Flying Fortress.— 
R. W. Hupcens, Farm Security Administration. 
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Downtown Victory Sewing School 


IDA INGALLS 


Miss Ingalls has taught at the University of Illinois, at 
North Dakota State College, and at the University of Idaho, 
and is now on the home economics faculty at the University of 


Washington. 


IGHER living costs are making 
women who have been used to buying their 
clothing turn to home sewing as a means of 
getting the quality they want for the price 
they can pay. Stores all over the country are 
responding to the need of such women for help 
in making garments for themselves and their 
families and are offering various services. 

Last spring the merchandise manager and 
buyer of fabrics of one of Seattle’s large depart- 
ment stores asked that a class in clothing 
construction with standards equal to those of 
University classes be taught in the store for 
their customers. The course was to be called 
the Victory Sewing School and would last for 
four weeks during the summer. 


The Class Personnel 


The classes were planned for the beginner 
and for the woman who had done some sewing, 
not for the professional dressmaker. The in- 
structor would not help women make particu- 
lar garments but would teach fundamental 
principles of garment construction. Since 
people appreciate most the things they pay 
something for, the store decided to charge a 
registration fee of $2, a small enough sum not 
to keep any woman from registering but 
enough to make her appreciate the privilege of 
attending. Since it is the practice at this 
store to give all services free to the customer, 
the management presented the total of the 
registration fees to the School of Home 
Economics of the University of Washington 
for scholarships for self-supporting students. 

Two classes of about 60 each registered, 
and each group met twice a week for 2 hours. 
Some had done no sewing and others had been 
sewing for years. There was great variation 


She taught the class described in this article. 


in age, background, and appreciation of good 
dressing. To a teacher accustomed to college 
girls with similar interests and definite course 
prerequisites, these heterogeneous groups pre- 
sented a real problem. 


Course Built Around Six Dresses 


Taking for granted that those enrolled knew 
some fundamentals, the instructor stressed 
efficient and practical methods and used a 
combination of lecture, discussion, and demon- 
stration. Exhibits from the fabric and the 
trimmings and notions departments were 
arranged in the store auditorium where the 
classes met. Sewing equipment and patterns 
also were shown. The store furnished three 
large cutting tables, a blackboard, ironing 
board and equipment, two dress forms, and a 
sewing machine. 

The instructor’s fear that the women might 
lose interest since they were not sewing under 
supervision proved unjustified, but she had to 
watch class reactions carefully and be quick 
to take up class suggestions. 

The course was built around six dresses, 
which were more or less completed during 
the four weeks: two for the instructor, two 
for a young student assistant, and two for an 
elderly woman. These six dresses were the 
starting points for the discussion of many 
problems in selection of fabric and pattern 
as well as for methods of construction. Little 
work was done on the dresses in the class 
periods. Between meetings they were carried 
from one step to the next. 


Course Content 


The problems in the selection of the fabric, 
its color, pattern, and texture, were our first 
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consideration, followed by the choice of the 
commercial pattern, with emphasis on line 
and its suitability to the wearer, the fabric, 
and the use of the dress. Coats and dresses 
borrowed from the ready-to-wear department, 
yardage from the fabric section, and large 
charts provided visual aids. 

Next the testing of patterns was demon- 
strated, using the student assistant as a model. 
Methods of altering patterns were shown on 
large charts or demonstrated. In each class 
the material for three dresses was laid out and 
partially cut. The importance of grain and 
correct pinning and cutting as well as various 
methods of marking were demonstrated. 

Fabrics that had special problems were 
used, such as wool jersey, plaid gingham, 
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offered by class members. As the dresses 
progressed, pressing and pressing equipment 
interested the women. The shaping and 
shrinking of wool and the pressing of darts, 
seams, and faced edges demonstrated tech- 
niques about which they knew little. When 
the dresses were ready to demonstrate a second 
fitting, emphasis was on the fitting of sleeves— 
the requisites of a good sleeve, the common 
sleeve misfits, their causes and remedies. 

The demonstration of the making of a zipper 
placket met with general appreciation. The 
course was brought to a close with a discussion 
of appropriate accessories. With the store to 
draw on for illustrative material, this lesson 
was a joy. So often the worst clothing mis- 
takes are made in the choice of accessories. 


embroidered piqué, and rayon crepe. Before Two additional afternoons were arranged Th 
the next class the six dresses were basted each week throughout the course in order to as 
together for a first fitting. The fitting was give individual assistance on special problems. — 
done partly on the student assistant and The women needed help of various kinds in Gr 
partly on dress forms. The women were testing a pattern, in cutting a dress and wat 
interested in suggestions for self-fitting and constructing it along with the class demon- die 
dressmaking management. stration, in personal fitting problems, and in Th 
The construction processes following the first revamping unbecoming dresses. nut 
fitting included the stitching of darts, plaits, Teachers who feel that such a class is a to 
making bound buttonholes, pockets, collars, responsibility may well look upon it also as a Spe 
and cuffs. Seams and seam finishes were privilege. Hearing at first hand the home- 

demonstrated and discussed. maker’s problems, getting her reactions to : 
The instructor benefited greatly from the one’s methods, and learning her short cuts are _" 
many practical suggestions for short cuts distinctly beneficial to the college teacher. - 
00 
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Commercial Vitamin Preparations = 

There are now two strongly divergent schools of thought about the use of tur 

commercial vitamin products, but there are also signs that the two schools are peo 

finding more and more common ground.... According to one view many 7 
persons are benefited by supplementing their diet regularly with synthetic or goe 

purified vitamin mixtures. ...The other view, more widely held by careful ing 

students of nutrition is that [disapproving] their indiscriminate administra- whe 

tion....A recent report [of the American Medical Association] concluded diff 

that vitamin mixtures, when properly formulated, are convenient, economical, owl! 

and provide to the physician a rational means of treating or preventing multiple Thi 

deficiencies. . . . A guiding principle for the formulation of acceptable mixtures fiel 

for therapeutic purposes is that the vitamins in a product should be present in N 

some simple relationship to the normal daily requirements.— ‘Commercial Abi 

Vitamin Preparations,” Nutrition Reviews, December 1942. diff 
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Nutrition Field Work 


with Low-Income Families 


EMMA GARDNER WELCH 


Mrs. Welch is an instructor in nutrition at The Pennsylvania 
State College, where she has directed the College’s field work 
in nutrition. She did her postgraduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at its Teachers College and for nearly three years 
was a research assistant working with Dr. Mary Swartz Rose. 


ROM October 1941 to May 1942, 

nutrition field work with six low- 
income and relief families was undertaken 
in the vicinity of State College, Pennsylvania. 
The program was under the direction of the 
nutrition division of the department of home 
economics of The Pennsylvania State College. 
Graduate students participated in the project 
with these families needing instruction in 
dietary and other habits that affect nutrition. 
The local Red Cross nurse requested this 
nutrition help and introduced the field workers 
to the families. 


Special Education Techniques Needed 


Though nutrition information is widely 
available now through the radio, magazines, 
newspapers, nutrition courses and classes, and 
food clinics, it does not reach the lowest 
income families and those on relief. Group 
instruction, preaching the virtues of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition, and passing out litera- 
ture to read, are not effective with these 
people. 

They do not listen until an interested person 
goes into their homes to give individual teach- 
ing and help in making adjustments. Only 
when homemakers see that food makes a 
difference in the happiness and welfare of their 
own children will they change their food habits. 
This was found to be the case in the nutrition 
field work of The Pennsylvania State College. 

No two families present the same difficulties. 
Abilities, habits, needs, and incomes are all 
different; and food costs vary according to the 
family’s size and the physical condition and 
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ages of its members. In all of the six families 
in this program, the income was inadequate 
and unwisely spent. 

When the father of three children earns only 
$65 a month and the rgnt for a four-room 
apartment on the edge of town is $35 monthly, 
the mother—with little money to spend for 
food, clothing, and other things which seem 
indispensable to her—will naturally be indif- 
ferent to the suggestion of a quart of milk 
a day for each child. She needs individual 
assistance with her food and spending prob- 
lems; she has to be shown how to adjust the 
dietary, substituting important foods for less 
essential ones in order to secure the best food 
values. She must learn that the quality of 
foods is not determined by the price but by 
the nutrients in the foods themselves. 

In other words, she must realize that milk, 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, and whole grains are 
the best foods for her family even though she 
does not think of them in terms of minerals 
and vitamins. Persons working with low- 
income families must talk their language and 
make only suggestions within the limits of 
their budget and comprehension. 


The Field Work Plan 


Graduate students made home visits regu- 
larly while this project was being carried out. 
They calculated a diet study lasting from four 
to seven days in October 1941 and again in 
April 1942. They kept dietary histories, 
weight charts, and records of home conditions 
and of their own visits. 

Systematic weighings helped to interest the 
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children in their own personal problems and 
growth. Some of the children enjoyed a trip 
to see the experimental rats in the nutrition 
laboratory at the College, and two girls were 
greatly impressed by an exhibit of iron-rich 
foods. These children all talked to their 
mothers about their trips, thus emphasizing 
what the nutrition field workers were saying 
about the protective foods. 

After completing the first weekly dietary 
calculations, the workers discussed results 
with the mothers. They suggested substitu- 
tions and showed how better food could be 
purchased for the same amount of money. 
The menus of meals habitually served (table 1) 
provided a working basis for improvements 
which were planned so that the change in food 
habits would not be too drastic. The workers 
urged more use of milk, fruits, and vegetables. 


Progress Slow but Sure 


When a mother saw that her children were 
not so irritable after drinking more milk, that 
they slept well and gained weight, she became 
more willing to carry out the ideas suggested 
regarding the protective foods. In families 
where little milk was served in October, there 
was greatly increased milk consumption by 
spring. In the case of Family A, ina three-day 
record kept in March 1942, milk was served 
at every meal with the exception of one 
breakfast, when cocoa, made with milk, was 
used. 

Though the food budgets would not permit 
the use of a quart of whole milk for every 
child and citrus fruit or tomatoes daily, the 
mothers learned to buy milk in bulk and to 
use more evaporated milk, tomatoes, raw cab- 
bage, carrots, and oleomargarine fortified 
with vitamin A as well as enriched bread and 
whole-grain cereals. In one family, the 


mother bought a loaf of 100-per-cent whole- 
wheat bread with every loaf of enriched bread 
and thus gradually taught her family to like 
“brown bread.” 

As the nutrition field workers gained the 
confidence of the mothers, more nutrition 
education was accomplished. Recipes, given 
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to the mothers months before, were used and 
enjoyed by the family after the mutual friend- 
ship had developed. Mothers were also given 
help in food preparation. 

Ignorance, habit, indifference, and inade- 
quate income play important parts in poor nu- 
trition. One young mother, for example, did 
not know what spinach looked like and said she 
was afraid to ask the grocer what spinach was 
“for fear he would think I was dumb.” She 
did not know how to prepare greens. 
“My mother,” she said, “never served greens. 
I don’t know how to cook them.”” The worker 
had her buy some spinach and then showed 
her how to wash and cook it as well as how to 
use it raw in a salad. 

For months food-shopping trips with the 
nutrition field workers had been advocated 
and by spring this was accomplished. On 
the basis of the family’s food budget, the 
worker made out a market order stressing the 
protective foods and at the same time remem- 
bering that the suggested dishes had to be ones 
the persons would eat, for the best-planned 
meals are of no use if not consumed. For 
breakfast, she suggested fruit along with a 
whole-grain cereal or egg, whole-wheat or 
enriched bread, fortified oleomargarine, and 
evaporated milk (coffee for the adults). The 
luncheon pattern consisted of soup, or a hot 
dish of leftover vegetables, or a sandwich 
(made of peanut butter, raw vegetables, dark 
molasses, or cheese) with milk or cocoa made 
with evaporated milk. Menus for dinner 
included a main dish, such as baked navy or 
kidney beans, eggs, pork liver or salmon loaf, 
potatoes, raw spinach, cabbage, carrots, or 
turnips, whole-wheat or enriched bread, fruit 
or milk pudding, and milk as a beverage for 
all. These suggested menus were given the 
mother along with the market order after the 
food-shopping trip. The mother was pleased 
to find that the list of commodities for the first 
of the month stayed within her food allow- 
ance. She had more of the right foods too. 
The experiment served to demonstrate better 
management and buying techniques. The 
mother learned to decrease food costs by 
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Nutrition Field Work 


reading the labels to compare measures. She 
found out that standard grades have the same 
nutritive value as fancy grades and that ex- 
pensive foods and elaborate menus are not 
vital to health. 


Other Factors in Poor Nutrition 


In some of the families, other factors than 
low income and the unwise choice of foods 
contributed to poor nutrition. The worker 
gave help in the management of time as well 
as behavior and feeding problems. In two 
of the families inadequate sleeping facilities 
presented a difficulty. Ill health of one mother 
of four children was partly responsible for the 
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CuHarT 1. RELATIVE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF Famity A In 1941 


(Estimated from a dietary study including the mother, 
a 9}-vear-old girl, and a 7-month-old boy. A 
second girl was away from home during October. 
The father ate at his place of work.) 


condition existing in her household. To 
improve family nutrition these other factors 
also need attention. 

Three of the families co-operated in having 
hemoglobin tests made, and where low results 
were discovered, the mothers took new interest 
in trying to improve the diets in the protective 
foods. An anemic girl of ten gained one gram 
of hemoglobin (Sahli Method) after receiving 
for three months the school lunch with addi- 
tional milk in the middle of the morning. 
Both the mother and child were overjoyed and 
felt that the child’s welfare—and the health 
of the whole family—had been greatly im- 
proved by the pork liver, served once or twice 
a week at home, the increased consumption of 
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evaporated milk, eggs, greens, and whole-wheat 
and enriched bread, spread with dark molasses. 


New Habits Established 


When a second dietary study was com- 
pleted in April 1942, improvement was 
shown by the families in this project (see charts 
1 and 2 and tables 1 and 2). There was a 
noticeable increase in the use of the protective 
foods. The greater interest of the mothers 
was also gratifying. One told of a relative 
who was “feeding her family very poorly.” 
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CJ DAILY RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCES 
Cuart 2. RELATIVE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE 
DretaRy OF Famity A In Aprit 1942 


(Estimated from a dietary study including the mother, 
a 10-year-old girl, a 4-year-old girl, and a 1-year-old 
boy. The father ate at his place of work.) 


She commented, “I know now my children 
were malnourished before you helped me.” 
Her conversation indicated she had learned 
the importance of eating the right foods, and 
though her food budget will not permit her to 
carry out the dietary pattern of the ‘‘must” 
foods every day, she tries her best to include 
what she can. 


Values for the Workers 


The participating graduate students of The 
Pennsylvania State College have gained a great 
deal from this nutrition field work. Nutrition 


TABLE 1 
Menus served in October 1941 by Family A, showing insufficient use of milk, fruits, and vegetables 


DAY OF WEEK I 
MEAL i 
Wednesday Thursday Friday ' 
Breakfast Oatmeal White Bread Eggs ¢ 
Milk (evaporated in all | Milk or Coffee Bread I 
cases) Coffee ‘ 
Lunch Toast Toast Tomato Sandwich : 
Cocoa Tomato Sandwich Coffee t 
Coffee t 
Dinner Pork Liver with Gravy Eggs Pork Chops ‘ 
Boiled Potatoes Fried Potatoes Crushed Corn 
Fresh Tomatoes Bread Bread F 
Bread (plain white in all | Coffee Coffee 
cases) Applesauce (for 
Cocoa or Coffee baby only) 
In-between Tomato Sandwich (for | Coffee Apple (for 94-year-old gir! 
mother only) only) 
Coffee 
TABLE 2 
Menus served in A pril 1942 by Family A, showing more use of protective foods with only a very slight difference 
in cost 
DAY OF WEEK 
MEAL 
| Thursday Friday Saturday 
Breakfast Oatmeal | Oranges Oatmeal 
Milk (evaporated in all | Eggs Milk 
cases) Enriched Bread Muffins 
Pablum (for baby) Milk or Coffee Jelly 
Coffee 
Pablum (for baby) } 
Lunch Egg Sandwiches Egg Sandwiches Peanut Butter and Jelly N 
(enriched bread in all | Milk or Coffee Sandwiches 
cases) Milk 
Fortified Oleo 
Milk or Coffee 
N 
Dinner Cream of Tomato Soup Pork Liver with Gravy Veal Chops with Gravy 
(for baby only) Potato Cakes Mashed Potatoes 
Boiled Beef Enriched Bread Raw Spinach Salad with 
Potatoes Fortified Oleo Vinegar Dressing 
Turnips Jelly Enriched Bread 
Enriched Bread Bread Pudding Fortified Oleo 
Fortified Oleo Coffee Milk or Coffee 
Milk 
Coffee or Tea 
In-between Cheese Sandwich Bread Pudding | Coffee 
Coffee Bananas 
| | Sugar cookies | 
100 


Calendar of Meetings 


became a vital science to those who carried 
it into homes where it was needed, to home- 
makers who would never attend nutrition 
classes or read nutrition pamphlets. Though 
personal family work seems slow at times, the 
satisfaction of seeing food habits change after 
months of nutrition education is well worth 
the effort. The students also learn to study 
the problems of others and to be diplomatic. 
They soon learn that encouragement and judi- 
cious guidance are better psychological ap- 
proaches than preaching. 

The available market lists, while helpful, 


are far too expensive for these low-income 
families; therefore, the students found they 
had to compromise and plan the most nearly 
adequate diets they could for the available 
food money. Each case was different, and 
though the recommended allowances for all 
nutrients were not met in every instance, the 
dietaries calculated six months after the 
program was started were much better than 
those in the first group of food consumption 
studies (compare charts 1 and 2). If we are 
going to make America strong, nutrition must 
be taken to every community and to all homes. 


Calendar of Meetings 


February 3 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


February 26-March 2 
Department of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
National Council of Administrative Women in 
Education 
National League of Teachers Association 
St. Louis, Missouri 


March 8-12 
National Conference of Social Work 
(First of its three regional meetings) 
New York City 


March 24 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Birmingham, Alabama 


April 2-5 
Association for Childhood Education 
St. Louis, Missouri 


June 18-21 
American Home Economics Association 
St. Louis, Missouri 


April 12-16 
American Chemical Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


National Conference of Social Work 
(Second of its three regional meetings) 
St. Louis, Missouri 


May 24-28 
National Conference of Social Work 
(Third of its three regional meetings) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Teaching Nutrition to Coast Guard Cooks 


AGNES I. DRISCOLL and INGA E. HARRIS 


Both Miss Driscoll and Miss Harris are assigned to the office 
of the director of homemaking in the New York City schools; 
both have had considerable teaching experience. Miss Driscoll 
has supervised school lunches in the city’s emergency program 
and is on the executive board of the nutrition committee of 


Greater New York. 


Miss Harris is on the executive board 


of the Association of Homemaking Teachers of New York City. 


on teaching of nutrition is not con- 


fined to our schools and community groups. It 
is one of the important subjects offered in the 
training of men for the armed forces. 

A specific example is the program of the 
Coast Guard Training Schools. In a naval 
base near New York City a_twelve-week 
training course has been prepared under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Nava] Personnel. 
The purpose of the course as stated in the 
book of instructions is: “‘to cover the infor- 
mation necessary for a ship’s cook’s duties. 
It will teach him also to become better 
equipped as an individual.” 


We Answer the SOS 


It was the good fortune of the writers to 
become acquainted with one of the first 
classes enrolled in this course, as we responded 
to an SOS for help in the teaching of nutrition. 

We set out laden with lesson plans and quan- 
tities of illustrative material and were indeed 
givena warm welcome. The class consisted of 
men from all over the country, from all walks 
of life, with various amounts of schooling. A 
few had never completed elementary school; 
others had had only one or two years of high 
school; and a small minority had had college 
instruction. 


Squaring the Meal 


We had seen the lines of men in the cafeteria 
earlier at the dinner hour. So while the 
memory of food was still fresh in the minds of 
the class we introduced the subject of square 
meals, inviting the men to discuss the meaning 
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of the term. No one volunteered the popular 
idea of its being a meal with enough to eat 
so as not to go hungry. All agreed that “a 
square meal” was one with enough food to 
keep a person healthy. This led to the black- 
board device of drawing a square and writing 
the word “calories” at the top. We invited 
comments as to the reason for this first choice. 

A discussion followed as to: (1) the meaning 
of the term and its use as a device for measuring 
the energy value of food; (2) the functions of 
food; (3) ways of working out individual 
calorie requirements according to different 
types of muscular activity; (4) foodstuffs 
providing calories—carbohydrates, fats, and 
proteins. 

This discussion and the questions it brought 
forth succeeded in breaking down the initial 
shyness of the men. They suggested that 
once we know our calorie requirement we 
should start at the bottom of the square and 
build up on proteins. We wrote in the center 
of the square the foods the men agreed be- 
longed there. 

It was interesting to note that, although 
their previous instruction had introduced 
them to nutritional terms, it took the simple 
device of ‘“‘squaring” a meal to make those 
terms come to life. It was easy for the men 
to see that the square as it stood was lacking 
in fruits and vegetables. At their direction 
we labeled the remaining sides “vitamins” 
and “minerals” and added fruits and vege- 
tables to the list of foods in the center. 

From this point on, it was a simple matter 
to evaluate the foods selected from the stand- 
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Nutrition and Coast Guard Cooks 


point of their contribution to the daily diet 
and to explain the present nation-wide 
campaign to “Eat the Right Foods.” 

We left with the class that first night: 
charts and posters illustrating the main points 
covered in the evening’s discussion; reference 
books showing tables of weights and shares of 
common foods; a bone soaked in hydrochloric 
acid for them to watch for loss of calcium; 
directions for setting up food trays illustrating 
good sources and daily requirements of iron, 
calcium, vitamin A, thiamin, riboflavin, vita- 
min C. 

The questions that individual members of 
the class asked after the lesson provided the 
basis for the discussions on other evenings: 
Upon what scientific experiments is present- 
day knowledge based? Where can we see 
some nutritional experiments going on in this 
city? How can we learn to plan meals? 
Is it possible to get too many vitamins? 
Or too much milk? How is it that some 
people who eat plenty of fruits and vegetables 
still get sick? How can we recognize in foods 
the number of calories supplied? 

The following week we answered the first 
of those questions in part by showing a motion 
picture about the discovery of vitamin B. 


Aids to Meal Planning 


The big problem voiced by all the men, 
however, was meal planning and menu mak- 
ing. Before the next lesson we prepared 
mimeographed notes on “How to plan square 
meals.”” These we distributed and then read 
and discussed them with the class. The 
method we recommended was that advised 
by Dr. E. V. McCollum of the Johns Hopkins 
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University: Write out your menus; check 
your calories; check again for protection; 
square the day’s meals in regard to proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats. 

Trays of foods were displayed there on the 
tables to show the various contributions to the 
dietary. To illustrate how these foods might 
be combined in meal form, we wrote on the 
blackboard three menus: one each for break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner. We tried to make 
them typical of menus eaten daily in homes all 
over the country, reserving in our own minds 
changes that could be made to improve them. 

These same thoughts must have occurred 
to the men at the same time, for they were on 
their feet immediately with such comments 
as: You have coffee for breakfast and dinner, 
tea for lunch. Why not have milk instead? 
You have apricots and prunes for breakfast. 
Why not have oranges or orange juice? You 
have bacon by itself for breakfast. I want 
eggs to go with my bacon. In that lunch 
where you serve spaghetti with tomato sauce, 
why don’t you add cole slaw as a raw vege- 
table and furnish something to chew on? 
You mention bread, but you don’t say what 
kind. You’d better make it whole-wheat. 
You have chocolate cake and tea in the 
luncheon. Can’t you serve cut-up fruit with 
the cake? If you find that you don’t have 
enough milk during the day, can’t you make a 
milk soup to serve at the start of the dinner? 

The reactions of the men at the naval base 
demonstrated that the study of nutrition need 
not be treated in the traditional academic 
fashion. It is up to us who teach the subject 
to use our ingenuity to make the subject really 
significant. 


It Saved Us Billions 


It would be absurd to argue that the OPA has made no mistakes. It has 
made plenty of them. . . . But it has also fought well and hard in support of its 
basic principles in the main, alienating as it fought those special interests 
which have most to gain immediately through the wreckage of price control. 
It has saved the country billions which would otherwise have flowed beyond 
recovery down inflation’s sewer.—B. L. Winston, ““The OPA Must Fight,” 
The New Republic, January 11, 1943. 


In Short... 


A Democratically Planned 
Marriage Course 


FLORENCE G. HOLMES 
University of Delaware 


The marriage course now being taught in 
the School of Home Economics at the Women’s 
College, University of Delaware, was organized 
by a group of junior and senior girls last year. 
Its objective is to further the students’ 
preparation for marriage by directing atten- 
tion to the area of life activities involved 
in family relationships and the series of events 
which have placed men and women in their 
special roles today. 

Questions they had been asking were: (1) 
Should I marry now or wait until the war 
is over? (2) Should I have a professional 
career? (3) Should I have a career and also 
manage a home? (4) Should I plan immedi- 
ately for a family? Frank discussions helped 
these young people understand their problems 
in relation to those of their friends and in the 
light of research. With these ideas in mind, 
the marriage course was organized. 

Students suggested topics that they would 
like to have discussed. After the suggestions 
had been organized, a class-elected committee 
under the direction of the instructor organized 
the topics: (1) Men and Women, (2) Women 
Today, (3) Choosing a Mate, (4) Premarital 
Relations, (5) Standards for Success in Mar- 
riage and Factors Affecting Its Achievement, 
(6) European Families, (7) Wartime Mar- 
riages, (8) Unsuccessful Marriages. 

The instructor handled all topics in class. 
She started with student interests and encour- 
aged the girls to ask questions. She kept the 
course as a whole in mind when guiding 
procedures. Class meetings consisted of in- 
formal lectures and discussions. 


Community Projects 
Term projects consisted of activities that 
these girls could carry out with people in the 
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college community or in their home communi- 
ties. These problems were related to 
classroom work and included making a survey 
to find the most popular family radio programs, 
building a religious test for parents, giving a 
questionnaire to married home economics 
graduates regarding skills and activities most 
needed by married women, interviewing fam- 
ilies from three economic levels about their 
part in wartime activities, making a survey of 
local girls’ plans for the future, and investigat- 
ing local family social agencies. To some of 
the girls this activity was the most important 
part of the course. 

Twenty married home economics graduates 
answered a questionnaire. These women were 
asked about their practices along such lines 
as: budgeting of time and money, their house- 
cleaning methods, care of children, plans made 
for family interests, and contribution to 
community life. They were also asked to 
comment on their college education as prepara- 
tion for married life, to suggest household 
hints they could offer a bride, and to list war 
services that they could give. 

The students found that budgets and house- 
hold accounts were kept by all of the home- 
makers. Most of these families did not own 
their homes. All of them did their own laun- 
dry, cleaning, and food preparation. Meals 
were planned, on an average, three days in 
advance with a definite work schedule for meal 
preparation. All of the families had at least 
eight pieces of electrical equipment, which 
included a washing machine, toaster, iron, 
mixer, radio, vacuum cleaner, and refrigerator. 
Many had no household assistant. 

Most of these homemakers expected to go 
into war work if their husbands were called for 
active duty. They felt well qualified for 
necessary war jobs. The summary of this 
questionnaire helped the instructor and stu- 
dents in home management by directing them 
to actual present-day homemaking problems 
in their community. Girls recently married 
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In Short 


and those planning to be married found this 
project valuable in making their future plans. 


Classwork, Readings, Conferences 


Considerable collateral reading was required. 
Discussions of these readings organized by 
class committees were a part of the class 
activity. Other volunteer committees pre- 
sented panel discussions on topics such as 
wartime marriages, family unity today, and 
courtship customs. Others reviewed family 
life articles in magazines found on the local 
newsstand. These articles were presented 
critically and led to familiarity with both 
popular and technical publications in the field. 

Many individual conferences were scheduled 
to discuss classroom procedures, subject mat- 
ter, problems, and projects. This seemed to 
be an increasingly important aspect of the 
class, as frequent confidential conferences on 
personal problems were requested. 

Objective tests on class discussions and the 
textbook were given monthly. 


Future Plans 


Student suggestions, criticisms, and evalua- 
tions were most helpful in organizing, develop- 
ing, and summarizing this class. Future plans 
will include a pretest and a check list of family 
experiences or activities, both of which will be 
used during individual conferences. These 
will enable the instructor to appreciate 
student +ackgrounds and so begin with stu- 
dents’ interests rather than subject matter, to 
build good rapport, and to make for better 
adaptation of course content. 

Plans will be made with the librarian, as 
soon as term projects and papers have been 
selected, to meet in the library during one 
week. The librarian and the instructor will 
help students by suggesting sources, discussing 
topics, and delimiting subjects. 

Students last spring suggested that a student 
marital clinic be scheduled for one hour a week 
during a six-week period. Class members will 
take charge (under the supervision of the 
instructor) and will direct persons to recent 
publications and research on marriage. 


Dr. Thompson Retires 


LEILA DOMAN 
South Pasadena 
California 


Dr. Helen Bishop Thompson retired on July 
1, 1942, from the University of California at 
Los Angeles with the title of professor emeritus 
of home economics. A graduate of Kansas 
State College and later a student of Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman at Columbia University and of 
Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel at Yale, she has held 
important administrative and teaching posi- 
tions and carried on research as time would 
allow. 

Before coming to the University of Calli- 
fornia she had been director of home economics 
at Lincoln College, Illinois, had furthered 
development of the newly established depart- 
ment at Rhode Island College, had set up the 
department at New Hampshire, had been on 
the first faculty of Connecticut College for 
Women, and had returned to Kansas State 
College as dean of the division of home 
economics. A building on the Kansas State 
campus was later named in her honor. 

She was one of eight women invited to 
Washington in 1923 to plan a Bureau of Home 
Economics. That year she was employed by 
the federal government to survey facilities 
for higher education of women in Massa- 
chusetts. 

When she took the chairmanship of the 
home economics department of the California 
university, it had just emerged from the lim- 
ited curriculum of a teacher’s college. She 
continued the teacher-training program but 
also developed courses leading to the BS and 
MS degrees. She worked closely with pro- 
fessional organizations and welfare agencies, 
made many surveys of dietaries in state- 
supported homes for children and the aged, 
and brought about reforms in food utilization. 
She now lives at 1131 North Los Robles 
Avenue, Pasadena, where she plans to continue 


‘ translating articles for Biological Abstracts, an 


activity which she has for a long time 
wedged in between other tasks. 
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Comment... 


The National Sweet Tooth 


The advertising of some candy firms, both 
on the air and in print, making exaggerated 
claims as to the nutritional value of candy in 
their somewhat desperate effort to get in- 
creased allocations of sugar and the redoubled 
efforts of various business interests to make the 
public feel that the sugar shortage is depriving 
people of a dietetic (or a morale!) need, remind 
us that eternal vigilance is the price of prog- 
ress. We home economists need to redouble, 
not relax, our efforts to tell the public the 
truth about the nutritive values of sugar, 
carbonated beverages, and candy. 


Sixteen Pounds and Three Bottles 


In the November 7, 1942, issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association the 
Association’s Council on Foods and Nutrition 
makes a 2}-page statement on “Some Nutri- 
tional Aspects of Sugar, Candy, and Sweetened 
Carbonated Beverages,” which provides one 
more good source of educational ammunition. 

The Council quotes the well-known figures 
on per capita gross consumption of sugar in 
the USA—the increase from around 10 
pounds in 1821 to 108 pounds in 1931—and 
adds that the probable average consumption 
of candy is 16 pounds per person per year 
(with children and adolescents the chief con- 
sumers), and that the per capita consumption 
of soft drinks probably is “‘in the neighborhood 
of more than three bottles a week per capita.” 

Too many teachers, they comment, have 
been concerned chiefly with the caffeine con- 
tent of these beverages. “‘The use of caffeine 
by children is not considered wise, but equally 
undesirable. ..is the fact that the use of 
sweetened drinks and candies displaces the 
use of other foods.” 

The Council also deplores the use of candy 
and soft drinks for between-meal feeding in 
war production plants where the diets of many 
of the employees are deficient in vitamins 


and minerals or verge on such deficiency. 
“‘Supplementary feedings with foods contain- 
ing only carbohydrates further exaggerated 
these deficiencies.” 


Oxidation of Sugar 


“Biochemical investigation has revealed 
that the oxidative activities of tissue cells, 
whereby energy is released from foods, depend 
on the presence in the cells of respiratory 
enzyme systems,” they explain. “It also 
has been shown that the vitamins thiamine, 
niacin, and riboflavin represent indispensable 
constituents of the major enzyme systems con- 
cerned with oxidation of carbohydrate (dex- 
trose). When deficiency exists in the supply 
of thiamine the oxidation of sugar is im- 
peded. . . .If the tissues possess ample reserves 
of vitamins no harm is done by ingesting car- 
bohydrate, but, since sugar makes no con- 
tribution to such reserves, the vitamins re- 
quired must come from other foods. It 
follows that when the vitamin poor constit- 
uents of a diet sufficiently outweigh the vita- 
min providing constituents, a situation is 
created from which deficiency disease will 
logically result.” 


Sweets for Soldiers and Sailors 


As to sugar for the boys in the services the 
Council says: “‘Between-meal consumption of 
sugar in the armed forces is less disadvanta- 
geous than it is in industry, because the rations 
in the army and the navy are closely super- 
vised and provide a liberal supply of vitamins. 
However, even with soldiers and _ sailors 
supplied with satisfactory rations, the tend- 
ency to say in effect ‘Let’s give the boys what 
they want; it isn’t going to hurt them,’ if 
allowed to go to the extent of permitting in- 
discriminate use of soft drinks and candy, will 
undermine efficiency. Indiscriminate and un- 
controlled supply of poor food for between- 
meal eating cannot be condoned with impunity 
anywhere.” 
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Comment 


The Council Advises ... 


When sugar is consumed, the Council con- 
tinues, it would be well if it were taken in such 
drinks as malted milks or chocolate-flavored 
skim milk, though “even here one is essentially 
diluting with calories the food which is 
sweetened.” 

The Council, therefore, recommends to the 
War Production Board high priorities for use 
of sugar only in bread and dairy products 
where small percentages make products more 
appetizing and for preserving or flavoring 
other foods. Unfortunately, WPB’s rulings 
on sugar have not been made in accordance 
with these recommendations. 

You can’t get good American diets by legis- 
lation or decree alone, of course. People 
must learn to want what is good for them and 
to be indifferent to what is bad. And a cage 
of white rats languishing on a diet of candy, 
jam-and-white-bread sandwiches, potatoes, 
and hot dogs beside another cage of rats on 
a balanced diet does more to bring this change 
of attitude than do a thousand hours of lec- 
tures strung end to end. The present sugar 
shortage provides us home economists with a 
heaven-sent opportunity to help Americans 
take the sugar shortage and like it. 


AHEA Convention 


Scarcely a month of 1943 has passed, but 
already the shape of things to come is clear: 
food and manpower shortages, rationing 
broadly applied, lengthening casualty lists, 
costs of living and warring rising inexorably. 

At such a time no organization has a right 
to ask citizens to draw upon the nation’s 
already overburdened transportation system 
in order to convene for organization business 
UNLESS through their convening the war can 
be shortened, and/or the cost of victory—in 
materials and in men—can be significantly 
reduced. 


**The Executive Committee Shall Decide... ”’ 


Last June in Boston the 900 members who 
attended the Wednesday morning business 
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meeting gave unanimous approval to the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, At this time the advisability of 
holding an annual meeting in June 1943 can- 
not be determined; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
AHEA, do hereby instruct the executive 
committee to take this matter under considera- 
tion and do assign to them the responsibility 
of decision as to the holding of annual meetings 
for the duration of the war.” (See Part 2 of 
the October JouRNAL, page 619.) 

At its late October session the executive 
committee gave tentative approval to such a 
meeting, a work-conference, to be held in St. 
Louis, June 18 to 21, 1943, with headquarters 
at the Jefferson Hotel. 


To Double Our Contribution 


They had become convinced that the AHEA 
had not only the right but also the duty to 
have a national meeting. The responsibilities 
of home economists in 1943-44 were obviously 
going to be double those of the current year. 
The concerted training and intelligence of 
AHEA members would be needed if they were 
to make their maximum contribution. 

Home economists can literally lower the 
cost of victory. No one so well as they can 
help to lighten the impact of the war upon the 
family. Working as isolated individuals they 
can do much. Planning together where there 
can be the stimulus of contacts, the sharing of 
ideas, they can double, perhaps quadruple, 
their contribution to the war effort. 


The Chairmen Speak 


How are you liking the JouRNAL’s depart- 
ment and division pages? 

We really should have given them a formal 
introduction when the feature made its debut 
in December with Mrs. Grace Kirkpatrick’s 
report on the homemaking department. But 
as we couldn’t find the space in which to do so, 
we just let it speak for itself. The same thing 
was true in January when the co-chairmen of 
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the division of family relations and child 
development—Muriel W. Brown and Mrs. 
Ethel B. Waring—took their turn to com- 
municate with readers. 

In this issue—on pages 109 to 111—three 
chairmen rise to report progress in carrying 
out the year’s program in their respective fields 
and to tell how state organizations can help 
to further it. 


Fourteen Divisions & Departments 


The AHEA has five subject-matter divisions 
and nine professional departments which 
carry on work between annual meetings. In 
some years a division or a department may 
have a project which pulls in large numbers of 
workers throughout the nation; in other years, 
it utilizes the energies of only a handful of 
persons, and rank and file members have no 
knowledge of what it is doing or has done until 
the report is made at the next national con- 
vention. A few of the divisions and depart- 
ments communicate periodically with groups 
in the states through a newsletter; the rest 
have had no avenue to members. 


Reaching the Most Isolated 


In a time of crisis such as the nation is now 
experiencing the home economist in the most 
isolated outpost of the home front needs to 
know what her professional organization is 
doing and how she, in her own corner, can 
help further that program. 

As one means for getting this concerted 
effort, the editor of the JourNAL or Home 
Economics has offered to the chairman of 
each department and each division one page 
through which to communicate with members. 
Two or three will be presented in each issue 
between now and the end of the AHEA year. 

We hope that this section of the JouRNAL 
will help strengthen the state home economics 
associations as well as the AHEA and that 
through these organizations home economists 
will make a greater contribution to the nation 
than would otherwise be possible. 
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The AHEA Registry 


The emergency registry of home-economics- 
trained women—where it is complete and up 
to date—is proving a godsend in organizing 
home economists into county units to facili- 
tate passing on information as to rationing and 
other vital matters. Americans have not 
been adequately prepared for the rapid shift 
into an all-out war economy, and home-eco- 
nomics-trained women are looked to as liaison 
persons to interpret government orders neces- 
sitated by the speed with which the war is 
moving—to act as shock troops on the home 
front. 

Rhode Island dipped into its state file to 
find consumer service members of state OPA 
War Price and Rationing Boards. 

Men on most of the 5,508 WPR boards have 
never heard of our AHEA registry and are 
glad to learn about it. A few states, how- 
ever, are publicizing the registry widely. 
Mississippi did last November through a 
story written for a press association which 
gave it state-wide circulation. 

In Connecticut today many a home-eco- 
nomics-educated homemaker is at work in 
some community program because authorities 
found out about her specialized training 
through the registry. Some of these home- 
makers are in paid jobs; some are doing 
volunteer work. 

Nebraska has used its registry for a “‘Who’s 
Who of Nebraska Home Economists” which 
may be purchased for a dime—a good way 
for a home economist to learn where col- 
leagues are. There’s one danger in wide- 
spread circulation of such lists; they could fall 
into the hands of commercial interests which 
would exploit them for undesirable purposes. 
This could probably be avoided if state as- 
sociations would release community or county 
lists to any group with a legitimate reason for 
getting them but would be chary of giving out 
all-state files. 
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Divisions and Departments... 


Food and Nutrition Division 


To State Foop AND NUTRITION CHAIRMEN: 


Have you made your choice of a wartime pro- 
gram? Two outstanding items which should not 
be omitted from it are (1) intensification of public 
education as to the relation of nutrition to health 
and the necessary dietary adjustments to ration- 
ing and shortages and (2) communication of new 
and timely research findings to teachers of nutri- 
tion and others professionally engaged in this field. 

The first of these items may be further sub- 
divided into (a) offerings to the public through day 
or evening classes, radio, speakers’ bureau, and 
news items, (b) improvement of feeding of school 
children, (c) improvement of meals available to 
war industry workers through education of home- 
makers and assistance to boardinghouse and res- 
taurant managers. Co-operation with the state 
nutrition committees is often a practical means of 
initiating this program. 


Co-operative Nutrition Project 


Members of the AHEA have given energetic 
support to the national co-operative research proj- 
ect for the conservation of the nutritive values of 
food—a project initiated by the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Association. It is of large scope and practical 
importance and has been under way for several 
months. About forty of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations are participating and in nearly all 
of them the home economics department is chiefly 
responsible for the work. The object is to deter- 
mine what is the range of losses of nutritive values 
of about fifty foods between the time of harvesting 
and their appearance on the dinner table. 

Storage, processing, and cooking conditions have 
their varying effects on these losses. The research 
will surely uncover useful information as to desir- 
able practices in the handling of foods, especially 
in the kitchen. Since our present tables of com- 
position refer in nearly all cases to raw foods only, 
a good deal of error may be made in calculations 
based on their figures. The present undertaking 
should speed up the improvement of these tables. 

A series of “fliers’’ reporting finished segments 
of this project will be circulated by the station 
directors as rapidly as results are available. The 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations is acting as 
co-ordinator of the national project. 
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Federal Legislation 


Legislation to provide additional federal funds 
solely for use in research on the nutritive values of 
food and on human nutrition by the agricul- 
tural experiment stations was approved last Octo- 
ber by the Land-Grant College Association, whose 
AHEA members were active in support of the plan. 
Early Congressional action is hoped for so that the 
urgent food problems imposed by the war may be 
more adequately studied. R. B. Corbett of the 
University of Maryland is in charge of promoting 
the bill. 

Army dietitians now have military status and 
the same protection that is afforded all other Army 
personnel in overseas service. The AHEA and 
the ADA joined forces in support of the bill which 
became law December 16, 1942. 


Rapid Training, Personnel Needs 


More rapid production of (a) laboratory tech- 
nicians, (b) field nutritionists, (c) dietitians, and 
(d) food managers is now needed. The nutrition- 
ist in industry, in welfare and public-health work 
of all kinds needs a different background from that 
now given the hospital dietitian. The impetus 
to increased volume of research in food and nutri- 
tion in both public and private laboratories is 
likely to justify more rapid production of tech- 
nicians for some years. 

School and factory cafeterias need scientifically 
trained as well as business-trained managers. 

The American Dietetic Association made defi- 
nite plans at the 1942 meeting to curtail the hos- 
pital practice required of students by six months, 
provided certain conditions were met. Both the 
executive committee of the AHEA and the home 
economics section of the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation last October approved having interns in 
industry, apprentices in institution feeding. They 
urged securing the co-operation of plants with 
adequate facilities as training centers. The recom- 
mendation is being studied by AHEA departments 
concerned. 

Might it not be desirable for the training institu- 
tions to consider a short practice period and 
speeded-up program in the other fields also?— 
AGNES Fay MorGAn, chairman. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


By December 1, 1942, seventeen state home 
economics associations had appointed a state 
chairman of a social welfare and public health 
department parallel to that of the AHEA: Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Virginia, and Washington. 
Illinois is beginning its third year with increased 
activity on all fronts. 


Committee Activities 


Of special interest to general AHEA member- 
ship are the following: 

PERSONNEL STANDARDS—More consultants in 
nutrition and home economics in public health 
and welfare agencies are now being selected from 
registers set up on the basis of a competitive 
examination. The committee on personnel stand- 
ards has tried to acquaint Civil Service Com- 
missions and Merit System supervisors with 
professional groups that can help prepare examina- 
tions and evaluate training and experience. They 
sent to state Civil Service Commissions and Merit 
System supervisors a list of types of professionally 
trained persons best qualified for this service, 
including representatives from social work and 
public health as well as from the various fields of 
home economics and nutrition. State associations 
can help maintain standards by keeping informed 
of pending examinations and offering examiners the 
help of a representative committee. 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION—The impetus 
given in 1942 to public health nutrition and to 
financial management services to families has 
stressed the need for adequate professional 
preparation for home economists and nutritionists 
in social welfare and public health work. An 
analysis of the two types of jobs is being under- 
taken and plans are being considered for recruiting 
qualified people for these fields. One university 
has already asked the committee to evaluate its 
graduate course for home economists. 


City Groups Active 

Local groups report a “busier than usual” year. 
Cleveland has major responsibility for program 
planning for the National Conference of Social 
Work. Boston is keeping up to date in nutrition 


with a refresher course, and the District of Co- 
lumbia reports organization of a study group for 
the same purpose. New York City is revising 
the department’s scrapbooks and _ bibliography 
and also the pamphlet “Budget Standards for 
Family Agencies in New York City.” 


National Conference of Social Work, 1943 


Instead of one large meeting, the National 
Conference of Social Work will hold three regional 
meetings: New York, March 8 to 12; St. Louis, 
April 12 to 16; Cleveland, May 24 to 28. AHEA’s 
department of social welfare and public health 
has planned meetings in New York and in Cleve- 
land. Since our budget permits participation in 
only one meeting, the New York City social 
welfare and public health department is financing 
participation in the New York regional meeting. 
Subjects to be considered are better nutrition for 
the industrial worker, special budgeting problems 
in public assistance programs, and standards of 
assistance in a country at war. Reservations 
should be made directly with headquarters hotels: 
the New Yorker in New York City and the 
Statler in Cleveland. 


New Courses 


The graduate program for preparing home 
economists for service in welfare agencies at 
Western Reserve University, reorganized last fall 
after conferences with administrators and home 
economists from public and private agencies, is 
administered by the School of Applied Social 
Sciences and the Department of Home Economics 
to balance content and function. 

The graduate program for public health nutri- 
tionists, continuing in the Graduate School of 
Western Reserve University, includes public 
health and its administration in the Schools of 
Medicine and Nursing, courses in nutrition, and 
supervised field work. 

Simmons College announces an 11-month 
program in community nutrition leading to the 
MS degree and planned to prepare nutritionists for 
community service in health and welfare agencies. 
It includes both graduate study and supervised 
field experience. The Harvard School of Public 
Health and the Simmons School of Social Work 
are co-operating —HELEN Stacey, Chairman. 
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Divisions and Departments 


Textiles and Clothing Division 


The AHEA division of textiles and clothing for 
two years has emphasized state organization in 
order to encourage all persons in this field to co- 
operate more closely during the war. Many 
states now have effective textiles and clothing 
committees working through their state chairmen, 
appointed by state presidents. Splendid co-or- 
dination of committee members has unified state, 
district, and community activities. 


State Organization 


State committees have been encouraged to plan 
their own program of work based upon objectives 
set up by the AHEA division of textiles and 
clothing for 1942-43 and reported in the October 
1942 JouRNAL, pages 603 and 604. 

The following suggestions may be helpful to the 
states which have not yet set up such a committee: 
The president of the state home economics asso- 
ciation is asked to appoint a state chairman of 
textiles and clothing. The chairman may select 
as members of her committee one person from each 
district and from all levels of education. Each 
member of this state committee can then organize 
a district committee to further local and state 
objectives. 

With the advice of the committee, the state 
chairman may outline objectives and publicize 
them at state and local meetings. A monthly 
committee newsletter (of even a single typed page) 
telling of successful programs and local activities 
will stimulate co-operation of members. 


Class and School Activities 


Chairmen of college and secondary committees 
report: revision of courses to meet wartime needs 
of students and their families; home projects based 
on family and community needs; home economics 
club programs planned around conservation 
activities and demonstrating to the entire school 
the members’ ability and willingness to serve; 
stories in school papers; posters for bulletin boards 
and libraries; plays, songs, and radio skits; clothing 
clinics or “menderies” for all students; co-operative 
projects with local groups (Red Cross and Bundles 
for America). College committee: Grace Denny, 
Washington; Merle Ford, Michigan; Hazel Vor- 
hees, New York; Hazel Manning, Wisconsin; 
Lillian Locke, New York; Anormallee Martin 


Way, Pennsylvania; Henrietta M. Thompson, 
Alabama, chairman. 


State Projects 


State activities reported include: In Pennsyl- 
vania, through a “Conservation Clinic” at Car- 
negie Institute, women of Pittsburgh remodeled 
old clothing into attractive garments. At Temple 
University in Philadelphia a clothing refresher 
course attracted local teachers. The New Jersey 
committee through the state association sent out 
a newsletter and an outline for a course on con- 
servation for teachers with plans for exhibits, 
school clinic, and classes for non-home-economics 
students. The New York state committee repre- 
sents all districts and levels of education. Each 
district is organizing a committee to co-operate 
locally on state objectives and will be informed of 
activities through a monthly newsletter. An 
attractive made-over garment exhibit prepared by 
the New York City group is available for state- 
wide use. 

Further information of state activities will be 
given in state newsletters and in committee re- 
ports. Write to your state president or state 
chairman. Chairmen so far named are: Alabama, 
Catherine Haynes; Arizona, Lorene Dryden; 
California, Lola Pickles; Connecticut, Katherine 
Tingley; Florida, Clarine Belcher'; Georgia, Lenora 
Anderson; Idaho, Frances Gallatin; Illinois, 
Josephine Ross; Kansas, Ruth Parker; Kentucky, 
Verna Latzke; Louisiana, Louise Sexton; Maine, 
Calista K. White; Massachusetts, Mrs. Margia 
Abbott; Michigan, Mannette Heidman; Minne- 
sota, Marguerite Erickson; Mississippi, Julia 
Scott; Missouri, Mary Inez Mann; Montana, 
Martha Hensley; Nebraska, Lillian Brehm; 
Nevada, Mildred Huber; New Jersey, Mae Cor- 
nell; New Mexico, Hildure Anderson; New York, 
Mrs. Anna K. Barsam; North Carolina, Willie 
Hunter; Ohio, Mrs. Dorotha Marlow; Oklahoma, 
Eleanor Nicholas; Oregon, Mary S. rluser; Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia Alexander; Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Blanche Kuschke; South Dakota, Ann Walker; 
Tennessee, Lillian Keller; Virginia, Elizabeth 
Cole; Washington, Esther Bitter; Wisconsin, 
Gladys Meloche; Wyoming, Ruth Bumpas.— 
GLapys WINEGAR, Chairman. 


1 Deceased since copy went to press. 
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New Books... 


How to Teach Consumers’ Cooperation. By C. 
Maurice Wretinc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942, 206 pp., $2. 

Although numerous books and pamphlets have 
been written on consumer co-operatives and con- 
siderable attention has been given to the education 
of adult members of co-operative societies, there 
has been a dearth of material for the guidance of 
those responsible for instruction in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Fortunately, Dr. Wieting’s experiences in public 
school teaching and in writing articles for edu- 
cational journals have enabled him to give us a 
book of practical value. In it, he considers the 
problems faced by the teacher and by curriculum 
committees responsible for instruction in consum- 
ers’ co-operation and provides guidance in effective 
teaching methods. 

Most of the book deals with curriculum tech- 
niques. However, this is preceded by “a review 
of the basic Rochdale principles and a summary 
of co-operative activities in this and other coun- 
tries.” A chapter on “Evaluation of Consumers’ 
Co-operatives” presents briefly the point of view 
toward these co-operatives of various social 
scientists, governmental and business officials, 
labor, and the church. 

Outlines are suggested for units of study in 
consumers’ co-operation suitable for classes in 
economics, social studies, history, commerce, 
mathematics, home economics, vocational agri- 
culture, and vocational guidance. An index and 
lists of reference materials, films, and interested 
agencies add to the value of the book.—ALIcE L. 
Epwarps, Mary Washington College. 


Some Social Aspects of Residence Halls for Col- 
lege Women. By HELEN QvuIEN STEWART. 
New York: Professional & Technical Press, 1942, 
188 pp., $1.75. 

As Sarah G. Blanding says in her foreword to 
this book, ‘a considerable body of literature 
regarding residence halls has appeared it is true, 
but it is concerned chiefly with their physical 
aspects.... There is a dearth of information as 
to how the residence hall can serve as a potent 
means for developing social competence and for 
providing experience in democratic living.” 

Part I has an interesting chapter on the devel- 


opment of housing for college students, describing 
student living in the early universities of France, 
England, and Germany and the subsequent effect 
upon student living in America. Chapter II of 
Part I deals with the objectives and ideals for 
residence halls. 

Part II discusses the manner in which such aims 
can be carried out, the type of person that the 
director of a residence hall should be, the part 
student government should play in a well-inte- 
grated social program, and what composes a good 
social program for students. 

In preparing this book, Miss Stewart used the 
material furnished her by about 60 well-known 
colleges having good dormitory systems. 

The appendix has record forms, organization 
outlines, and social programs in colleges contribut- 
ing to the study. Deans of women, residence- 
hall directors, and teachers of institution manage- 
ment will find this book an excellent source of 
practical material—Marre Movunt, University of 
Maryland. 


Living with the Family. By Haze. Huston 
Price. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1942, 62 pp., $0.44. 

The author does not state for what age this 
booklet is planned, but the simplicity of presenta- 
tion would suggest its suitability for the fifth 
and sixth grades. Much material is dealt with in 
short space and in a readable manner. Adding 
interest are attractive, colored illustrations and 
pictorial graphs. The placement, in the chapter 
on personality, of the graph “Where a family’s 
food dollar goes” might be questioned.—F LORENCE 
Justin, Ohio University. 


Sex Guidance in Family Life Education. By 
FRANCES Bruce STRAIN. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, 340 pp., $2.25. 
This is a teacher’s handbook in which the author 

shares her wide experience in the field of sex edu- 

cation and offers a program of sex guidance and 
teaching from primary grades to senior high school. 

The book purposes to explain the ideology of the 

present-day sex-education program and to show 

how that program can fit into any representative 
school setting. 
So well is this purpose accomplished that the 


New Books 


book should prove of value to all grade and high 
school teachers—for all will be engaged in inci- 
dental sex education. Home economics teachers 
and others who offer in their courses units in sex 
education will do well to read and profit by the 
author’s experience. In tone the book is friendly, 
warm, and entirely human.—FLORENCE JUSTIN, 
Ohio University. 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mitprep O. Moopy 
[EAKIN] and Frank Eakin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, 169 pp., $1.75. 
This book will prove of value to college and 

university instructors of child development, as 

well as to parents for whom, primarily, it was 
written. It is a stimulating presentation of 

Protestant thought regarding the development of 

religious concepts and ideals in children. 

Real-life stories set forth ways by which the 
church, the home, and the community may provide 
experiences which will build for the child a religious 
heritage that is beautiful and vital. The interre- 
lation of the child’s religion and the parent’s own 
views is recognized, and the discussions of the 
book contribute to the adult reader’s religious 
philosophy. 

The last chapter contains valuable lists of books 
“for use by and with children” and reading sug- 
gestions for the adult in his job as religious guide.— 
FLORENCE Justin, Ohio University. 


Man Is a Weaver. By ELIZABETH CHESLEY 
Batty. New York: The Viking Press, 1942, 
334 pp., $2.50. 

The author traces, in an entertaining and most 
readable style, the story of textiles from ancient 
times to the present. She shows how today’s 
fabrics are a product of the same simple processes 
of spinning and weaving used by early Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Chinese. 

Mrs. Baity has drawn upon a vast store of 
knowledge from books on history and archaeology 
and has skillfully sketched an enormous amount of 
material so that her book is more than a history 
of textiles. It is a story of adventure and world 
conquest, of invention and the development of a 
great industry, and of a fascinating unfolding of 
social improvement.—Bess V. Morrison, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. By 
ANNA DEPLANTER Bowes and CHARLES F. 
Cuurcn. Fourth edition. Philadelphia: Phil- 


adelphia Child Health Society, 311 S. Juniper 

Street, 1942, 35 pp., $1. 

This book is brought up to date with new data 
on mineral values and with vitamin values given 
in milligrams or micrograms for thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin, and ascorbic acid. 

It is unusual for the wealth of data provided 
in such compact and usable form. Along with 
the commonly used foods are the data not readily 
available elsewhere for many prepared foods and 
for some commercial products. 

A summary is also given of factors affecting 
the nutritive value of foods. The authors point 
out that freezing causes little loss in vitamin 
values; it should also be pointed out, however, 
that frozen meats and vegetables have to be 
cooked, with consequent further loss of vitamins, 
and that this should be taken into account when 
comparing frozen foods and canned foods as 
sources of vitamins. Those who do any calcu- 
lations of diets will find this book invaluable.— 
E, NEIGE TopHUNTER, University of Alabama. 


Vitality Through Planned Nutrition. By ADELLE 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942, 524 pp., $2.20. 

This textbook for high school boys and girls 
is written in an interesting style, with many case 
studies which should appeal to the students. The 
material presented is more detailed and more 
technical than that in many high school texts; 
however, the many illustrations and the popular 
style in which the book is written make it suitable 
for advanced high school students. 

Controversial points are in some places stated 
as facts, but such errors are minor and probably 
unavoidable in presenting so much technical ma- 
terial in readable and usable form. 

Anyone teaching elementary nutrition would 
profit by reading this book if for no other reason 
than to see how one person has been able to present 
technical material in a simple and interesting 
form. The tables of food values are unusually 
legible. No source is given for the figures in the 
tables.—GRACE STEININGER, Ohio University. 


Eat Well for Less Money. By GAYNOR MADDOX. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942, 
219 pp., $2. 

This book, written by a newspaperman and 
dedicated to Dr. Louise Stanley, is directed at the 
general public. The material presented is not 
new, but the organization and stvle are different. 
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Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics are basis for much of its material. 

The subject matter includes a little nutrition, 
quite a little marketing, the storage of food, some 
recipes, and general directions for cooking foods. 
The author attempts to cover the whole field of 
food selection and preparation. 

Mr. Maddox has given practical, concrete ex- 
amples which many homemakers would find 
interesting and challenging. The only food to 
which a whole chapter is given is meat. As a 
whole, the foods are presented accurately. In no 
sense is the book that of a fadist—Grace STEIN- 
INGER, Ohio University. 


Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. Compiled 
by Gooprin THomPsoN under the direction of 
MarGaret A. OHLSON. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1942, 73 pp., $1.25. 

This handbook contains a chart of recommended 
daily allowances for specific nutrients, a table of 
proximate composition of some American foods, 
a bibliography, and approximately 300 basic 
recipes. The nutritive values of foods are given 
for 100-gm portions in practically all cases. It is 
impossible to tell the source of any one figure in 
the table. The sources from which the data were 
obtained are listed, but no indication is given of 
the method used to determine which figures to use 
in the table. 

The basic recipes form the major portion of the 
workbook. These are so arranged that the stu- 
dent can calculate the nutritive value of each 
recipe and enter it in his workbook. There is no 
space allowed for totals for each recipe, but space 
is left for the total per serving. It would be much 
more convenient for the teacher to check her 
students’ work if a space had been left for the 
totals and if the space for the number of servings 
per recipe were more clearly indicated.—GRaAcE 
STEININGER, Ohio University. 


Home Canning for Victory. Compiled and edited 
by ANNE Prerce. New York: M. Barrows & 
Company, 1942, 106 pp., $1.25. 

This book covers not only the fields of home 
canning, jelly-making, and preserving, but also 
brining, pickling, and drying. 

In directions for the canning of meats, poultry, 
and nonacid vegetables, timetables are included 
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for the steam-pressure method only, but the author 
fails to point out the main reason why the govern- 
ment recommends no other method: the fact that 
dangerous spoilage organisms are not destroyed 
by the water-bath process. The text seems to 
imply that the water-bath canning of nonacid 
vegetables is all right if the products are fresh 
and if sugar and salt are added. Readers should 
have been told that botulinus spores may be 
present on even the freshest of vegetables if they 
are grown in contaminated soil and that sugar and 
salt in the amounts used in canning do not provide 
protection. 

Precautions for the boiling of canned meats, 
poultry, and nonacid vegetables before tasting 
them are wisely given. It might well have been 
noted that in addition to the danger of botulism, 
serious economic loss due to spoilage of products 
may result from inadequate processing. 

In the section on jelly-making there is ambiguity 
about the use of currants, which might confuse 
readers. On the whole, directions are clear and 
up to date. In new fields, such as dehydration, 
the treatment is as comprehensive as our present 
knowledge will permit—Dororyy E. SHANK, 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


So Build We. By Mary SeEwatt GARDNER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 
223 pp., $2.25. 

In every profession there are some human 
beings who by the very force of their personality 
influence the direction of the onward march of their 
profession. 

Mary S. Gardner in So Build We has so vividly 
drawn a character study of such a public health 
nurse that the reader gains an insight into the 
goals, the ambitions, the ideals, as well as the 
handicaps and frustrations of the profession of 
public health nursing. 

This nurse as well as all her associates are 
fictional, states Miss Gardner, but they have so 
much the ring of truth that one feels that only the 
rich background of an individual long in the field 
could have created them. 

So Build We is well-written, with delightful 
touches of humor. It would make an excellent 
addition to the vocational guidance shelf of high 
school and college libraries—Dorotuy V. Wurr- 
PLE, M.D., pediatrician, Washington, D. C. 
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Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Consumer education in wartime. AHEA Con- 
sumer Educ. Serv. (Newsletter) 7, No. 2 (Oct. 
1942), 40 pp. 

You and your family will be mobilized, H. Hop- 
Kins. Am. Mag. 134, No. 6 (Dec. 1942), 
pp. 18-19+. 

In her October newsletter of the Consumer 
Education Service, Mrs. Harriet R. Howe gives a 
comprehensive review of the general outlook for 
the civilian economy—the likelihood of more con- 
trol of what is produced for civilians, more ration- 
ing, increased shortage of services, changes in price 
ceilings. 

Mr. Hopkins forecasts for 1943 increased stand- 
ardization and simplification of consumer goods, 
as well as decreased supplies. However, there 
will be enough of some products—as soaps, “‘essen- 
tial” cosmetics, and women’s hats (which Mr. 
Hopkins thinks “can be made out of anything”’). 

He emphasizes the increasing shortage of labor 
for civilian production and services, estimating 
that 6.6 million more workers are needed for the 
war production program. Of these workers, 4.5 
million will be women; 1.2 million, boys and girls; 
0.9 million, older men. 


What it takes to block inflation, A. G. Harr. 
Rev. Econ. Statist. 24, No. 3 (Aug. 1942), 
pp. 101-113. 

The political economy of consumers’ rationing, 
T. pe Scrrovszxy. Rev. Econ. Statist. 24, 
No. 3 (Aug. 1942), pp. 114-124. 

Rationing consumer expenditure, S. WEINTRAUB. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 21, No. 1 (Autumn 1942), 
pp. 109-114. 

The major purpose of rationing in this country 
to date has been to provide fair distribution of 
limited supplies of specific commodities. Ration- 
ing of groups of commodities—as of meats, oils, 
clothing—doubtless will come soon, following the 
point system developed in England. 

This permits a person to have freedom of choice 
of articles within the group so long as his points 
last. Thus, in England canned and dried foods 
are grouped together and the consumer can buy 


only a limited quantity; but he can choose from 
those available in the markets. 

General rationing—restriction of purchases of 
practically all consumer goods—could be used as 
a means of limiting consumer expenditures and, 
therefore, of checking inflation. Such rationing, 
proposed by Kalecki in England (but not adopted), 
would equalize consumption of the various income 
groups. In this country, proposals for compulsory 
savings and increased taxes, as an indirect means 
of reducing consumer expenditures, have had more 
support than proposals for limiting spending to a 
given sum or a given proportion of income. 


Concentration of industry to be based on stand- 
ards, P. G. Acnew. Ind. Stand. 13, No. 9 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 241-242. 

Concentration. Bus. Week, No. 689 (Nov. 14, 
1942), pp. 58, 60-61. 

Standards program. Bus. Week, No. 690 (Nov. 
21, 1942), p. 5. 

Pooling threatens brands, C. J. SwAN. Printers’ 
Ink 201, No. 7 (Nov. 13, 1942), pp. 16-18+. 
“Nucleus” company, new straw in the wind, 

L.D.H.Wetp. Printers’ Ink 201, No. 6 (Nov. 

6, 1942), pp. 22, 26. 

Closely defined distribution zones seem to be on 
way, C. J. Swan. Printers’ Ink 201, No. 5 
(Oct. 30, 1942), pp. 19-21+. 

To save materials, labor, and transportation, the 
War Production Board is extending a program, 
already under way, for concentration of production 
of civilian goods. Fewer factories, working full 
time, can maintain the present output of many 
goods. The factories selected will be located, if 
possible, in areas where there is no acute shortage 
of labor, electric power, or fuel. Zoning—the 
restriction of the territory to which goods from 
each factory can be shipped—will eliminate cross 
hauls. 

Through simplification and standardization, 
luxury lines of products, unnecessary colors, sizes, 
and varieties will be eliminated. For some goods, 
production may be limited to only one model, as 
the victory or war model bicycle, made according 
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to government specifications. For other goods, 
however, each “nucleus” operating factory will 
make a stripped “utility” model of the article it 
formerly produced. Such models will differ some- 
what to permit the factories to use their present 
tools. 

Mr. Agnew urges that minimum standards of 
quality, necessary to protect the public, be estab- 
lished for “utility”’ models; deterioration of quality 
below such standards would be wasteful. 

In England, where concentration has gone for- 
ward in many industries, the problem of protection 
of brand names has been met in a variety of ways. 
Mr. Swan urges that businessmen in this country 
take steps to safeguard their brands, which are 
valuable assets. 


National brand advertising and monopolistic 
competition, H. G. CANOvER. J. Marketing 7, 
No. 2 (Oct. 1942), pp. 152-157. 

The author reports results of a study to deter- 
mine whether growth in concentration of produc- 
tion is related to growth in advertising. She 
concludes that although advertising has been effec- 
tive in increasing sales and thus has facilitated 
large-scale production it has not led to concen- 
tration and control of production. 

Advertising does stimulate use of a given brand 
and therefore enables advertisers to sell products 
even though the price asked is comparatively high. 
This is an evidence of monopoly; but it is not ac- 
companied by control of supply, usually associated 
with market monopolies. 


Facts that must be disclosed legally in retail 
selling, J. W. WincaTe. J. Retailing 18, No. 3 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 82-84. 

A growing number of articles must be labeled to 
show specific facts as to material and content, 
according to federal laws and regulations. In most 
instances the labels must be available to the con- 
sumer buyer; but the retailer can remove labels on 
sheets and pillowcases which give information de- 
manded by OPA. The author lists government 
agencies requesting information and types of 
articles for which facts must be given, classifying 
them as textiles, nontextiles, foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, and alcoholic beverages. 


Facts—for an effective consumer standards pro- 
gram, W. B. Fioyp. Ind. Stand. 13, No. 9 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 217-220. 

Lack of facts has been the most important 
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stumbling block in formulating and adopting 
standards for consumer goods. Little authentic 
information is available as to what are the most 
desirable characteristics of a given article, from 
the standpoint of consumers. 

For example, consumers want bath towels to be 
absorbent and durable; but who knows the op- 
timum balance of these two characteristics, one of 
which is enhanced at the expense of the other? 
The author suggests that home economists and 
other scientists undertake studies which would 
provide basic facts ready for use when standardi- 
zation committees are organized. 

Research on a given type of article would in- 
clude: field studies (based on sound sampling 
techniques) of characteristics considered important 
by consumer-users; tests of articles in the markets; 
a review of the technological and legal reasons back 
of the practices of producers. 


Byrnes asks for standards as weapon for stabili- 
zation. Ind. Stand. 13, No. 10 (Nov. 1942), 
p. 293. 

Mr. Byrnes to Mr. Nelson. Printers’ Ink 201, 
No. 8 (Nov. 20, 1942), p. 9. 

James F. Byrnes, economic stabilization director, 
has asked the Office of Civilian Supply in the War 
Production Board to (1) determine our bedrock, 
minimum civilian needs and (2) promote a program 
of simplification and standardization of production 
of goods to meet these needs. 

By concentrating production on a relatively 
small number of types of goods of standardized 
design and quality, civilian needs can be met far 
more economically than now. This program also 
is designed to help insure to low-income groups 
the production of essentials at prices they can pay, 
since it will eliminate use of materials, plants, and 
labor for turning out luxury goods. 


Chains tax wary. Bus. Week, No. 689 (Nov. 14, 

1942), pp. 72, 75-77. 

At the November election, Utah voters defeated 
a proposal to tax chain stores for each new outlet 
or relocation of an old outlet. Independent grocers 
did not support proposed legislation since they 
feared that their organizations of “voluntary” or 
contract chains might be subject to the tax. 

This article provides an up-to-date summary of 
chain-store tax laws, stating whether the laws have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court or are now 
being contested. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Geraldine S. DePuy, Janet W. Edwards, Joan 
Klebba, Lucile F. Mork, and Maryland Y. Pennell of the 
Family Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Rationing consumer expenditure, S. WEINTRAUB. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 21, No. 1 (Autumn 1942), 
pp. 109-114. 

The author appraises the Kalecki plan whereby 
rationing and limitation of the consumption of 
consumer goods would be accomplished primarily 
through the rationing of expenditure. He com- 
pares its effectiveness with compulsory savings 
schemes in respect to inflation and the postwar 
distribution of wealth. 

Under the Kalecki plan all groups regardless of 
income are to command roughly the same real 
income during the war years. The compulsory 
savings scheme is less direct in dealing with the 
inflationary problem. A progressive scheme of 
compulsory savings graduated on income tax lines 
would mainly curtail the expenditures of those in 
the lower income brackets, leaving the upper in- 
come brackets unaffected. Expenditure rationing 
would be more equitable. A scheme of compul- 
sory savings would build up small savings funds 
by individuals of limited means with more cer- 
tainty and would be overwhelmingly advantageous 
from the standpoint of administration.—M. Y. P. 


Indirect price increases, M. J. Utmer. JMihly. 
Labor Rev. 55, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 903-912. 
The consumer is well aware of direct price 

changes in the goods he purchases. Not so evident 
are the indirect changes which result in hidden 
price increases and which are greatly accelerated 
in war periods. Among these increases are such 
factors as imposition of ‘‘extra” charges for service 
or quality; deterioration in quality of materials; 
reduction in size of articles; withdrawal of free 
delivery, “concessions,”’ discounts. Such changes 
are difficult to detect and to measure. 

Since the outbreak of the present war, indirect 
price increases in American markets have been 
considerably more significant for many products 
than have the actual changes in formal price 
quotations. The author discusses the reasons for 
indirect price increases and controls by the Office 
of Price Administration.—M. Y. P. 


Wartime changes in consumer goods in American 
markets, L. B. Wess. Mthly. Labor Rev. 55, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 891-902. 

The character of consumer goods appearing on 
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domestic markets has been progressively modified 
in response to the continuous and rapid changes 
in prices and supplies of raw materials since the 
outbreak of war. These changes include modi- 
fications in styling, quality of materials and work- 
manship, and availability of supplies. 

The author discusses some of the more significant 
modifications which have been made during recent 
months in the production of a limited list of com- 
modities of importance to the civilian purchaser. 
The list includes electrical and other household 
appliances, household furniture, textile products, 
and leather products.—M. Y. P. 


Progress of price regulation, S. Netson. Mihly. 
Labor Rev. 55, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 659-679. 
In this article Mr. Nelson has provided a com- 

prehensive history of the fight against inflation 

by price control. He outlines the major events 
from the appointment of Henderson as the admin- 
istrator of price control and civilian supply on 

April 11, 1941, to the issuance of the President’s 

order on October 3, 1942, creating the Office of 

Economic Stabilization, stabilizing prices of 

agricultural commodities, and prohibiting wage 

increases or decreases except with the approval of 
the National War Labor Board. 
Mr. Nelson demonstrates that the General 

Maximum Price Regulation of April 28, 1942, and 

the October 3 directive of the President were 

necessary to prevent spiraling of prices. 
The philosophy behind the several major official 
steps to avoid inflation is outlined.—J. K. 


How to sell and care for rayon and wool blended 
fabrics, A. TEN Eycx. Rayon Textile Mthly. 
23, No. 11 (Nov. 1942), pp. 60-61. 
The new emphasis on blended fabrics (spun 

rayon and wool) is a result of our present wartime 

economy. Blended fabrics have been on the 
market for the past seven or eight years in weights 
ranging from coatings to the lightweights suitable 
for dresses, but they have been somewhat limited 
to the mail-order business. 

With the present shortages and the probable 
increasing shortages, information on rayon- and 
wool-blended fabrics—what they are—how they 
will wear—how to care for them as given in this 
article—is needed by the consumer as an aid to 
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sound conservative buying and handling of the new 
and unknown fabrics.—L. F. M. 


Spending and savings of the nation’s families in 
wartime, A. C. Hanson and J. CORNFIELD. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 55, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), 
pp. 700-713. 

Consumer spending during 1941 and the first 
quarter of 1942 revealed lines of recovery after 
depression. Discussing national spending during 
this period of rising income and increasing employ- 
ment, this article follows one in the Monthly 
Labor Review for September 1942 on spending 
patterns of city families for the same period. 
The data for a cross section of the nation’s families 
were obtained in surveys made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics for rural farm and nonfarm 
areas and by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
selected cities. 

Findings of the surveys show that by the first 
quarter of 1942, more than two-fifths of the 
purchasing power of American families was con- 
centrated in families with incomes above $3,000. 
Little more than one-tenth rested with families 
with incomes below $1,000. Hence, pressure be- 
tween increasing consumer demand and diminish- 
ing supply of consumer goods became heaviest at 
higher income levels. 

Both farm and nonfarm families shared general 
increases inincome. Because of increased demand 
and higher prices for farm products, a relatively 
larger number of farm than of nonfarm families 
rose from the lowest to higher income levels. In 
general farm families had smaller cash incomes 
and much more income in kind than did city 
families and also devoted a much larger proportion 
of their incomes to savings.—J. W. E. 


The effect of war on the American family, E. W. 
Burcess. Am. J. Sociol. 48, No. 3 (Nov. 1942), 
pp. 343-352. 

The withdrawal of young men from civilian to 
military life is accompanied by consequent in- 
crease in socially unacceptable forms of behavior. 
The increase in number of women in industry 
necessarily is accompanied by neglect of small 
children and resulting rise in juvenile delinquency. 
The highest marriage rate ever recorded in the 
USA; the typical, if temporary, decline in the 
number of divorces for the duration; the temporary 
upswing of the birth rate are all characteristics 
of early war years. 

Accompanying these surface changes are funda- 
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mental transformations of the family speeded on 
by war. Among these are the trend toward the 
companionship type of family; the further rise 
in economic and social status of women, accom- 
panied by increasing use of nursery schools for 
rearing preschool-age children and extension of 
governmental responsibility for family security. 
The insecurity of wartime is increasing family 
instability, an inevitable accompaniment of the 
transitions from the institutional to the com- 
panionship form of family. 

A useful method of dealing with this disintegra- 
tion of family function is to accept the trend 
toward the companionship family and help its 
development as an expression of democracy, of 
equality of men and women, and of personality as 
the highest human value.—J. W. E. 


What the war-time baby wears, S. W. Gou Lp. 
Am. J. Nursing 42, No. 11 (Nov. 1942), pp. 
1260-1261. 

“Modern babies beat the wartime restrictions 
on clothes.” Babies have a fashion of their own 
in clothes—no frills, just plain, lightweight clothes, 
sufficient in number to keep dry and comfortable, 
easy to put on and take off, and easy to care for. 

A mother buying a layette must know that the 
functions of a baby’s clothes are to keep him 
clean, comfortable, happy, and free from odor. 
The clothes should be soft, porous, lightweight, 
loose and roomy, hung from the shoulders, and 
easy to get on and off.—L. F. M. 


Changes in rural life growing out of the war, 
B. Ryan and C. A. ANDERSON. Rural Sociol. 
7, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 240-252. 

The authors attempt to forecast the effects of 
the war upon four aspects of rural life: (1) popula- 
tion changes, (2) cultural diffusion and urbaniza- 
tion, (3) rural community organization, (4) 
agriculture among the great groups of the nation. 

Rural fertility will continue to decline due to 
military mobilization and to changes in family 
attitudes resulting from an unusually large number 
of urban contacts. Industries today, more scat- 
tered than in 1917-18, should attract a larger 
proportion of rural people, and fewer of them will 
return to the farm after the present war than after 
World War I. 

Farm families probably will come out of the 
war healthier than they were before it began, 
due to larger farm incomes, increased home pro- 
duction programs, nutrition education, and isola- 
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tion from epidemics. However, the lower birth 
rate, migration of youth, and lower retirement rate 
of older farmers will tend to increase the rural 
crude death rate. A population policy will prob- 
ably be a serious postwar consideration. 

War will hasten the urbanization of rural people 
as is already evidenced by their adoption of the 
radio and urban press. Localism and traditional- 
ism will give way before the bombardment of war 
agencies and propaganda offices. Special-interest 
groups will act as secularizing influences. How- 
ever, it must not be overlooked that there will be 
a reciprocal effect of rural culture upon urban, 
especially through the migration of rural youth. 

The war will bring more participation in com- 
munity enterprises by families and groups from 
which will flow a new appreciation of neighborhood 
relations. After the war, farmers will probably 
find their position less favorable as to economic aid 
than just prior to and during the war, and new 
policies will turn toward “a consideration of 
people rather than commodities or farms.”— 
G. S. DeP. 


Culture of a contemporary rural community. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Rural Life 
Studies. 

El Cerito, New Mexico, O. LeEonarp and C. P. 
Loomis. RLS No. 1 (Nov. 1941), 72 pp. 
Sublette, Kansas, E. H. Bert. RLS No. 2 

(Sept. 1942), 113 pp. 

Landaff, New Hampshire, K. MAcLEtsH and K. 
Younc. RLS No. 3 (April 1942), 117 pp. 
The old order Amish of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, W. M. Koti~morcen. RLS No. 4 

(Sept. 1942), 105 pp. 

Six communities were chosen as samples of a 
continuum from high community stability to great 
instability—the four listed above and Irwin, 
Iowa, and Harmony, Georgia, for which reports 
are not yet available. Lancaster County was 


selected as an area in which probably the most 
stable community life of America could be found. 
A “dust bowl” community in Kansas was chosen 
for the other extreme with the four other com- 
munities ranging themselves between. 

The authors describe the history and background 
of each settlement and how the people make a 
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living on the land. They interpret community 
organization and values in comparison with other 
communities and with societal and cultural phe- 
nomena in general. The reports also evaluate 
the impact of the outside world upon the com- 
munity and the integration and disintegration 
in community and individual life—-M. Y. P. 


Postwar boom or collapse, S. H. Suicnrer. Aar- 
vard Bus. Rev. 21, No. 1 (Autumn 1942), 
pp. 5-42. 

The author here asks: Will the United States be 
the poorer because of the development of a large, 
well-trained labor force and the expansion in plants 
during the war? He analyzes basic aspects of war 
changes, possibilities of shifting back from war to 
civilian production, and requirements for and pos- 
sibilities of high peacetime production.—M. Y. P. 


Basic material available for post-war planning, 
J. C. Carr. Dom. Commerce 30, No. 21 
(Nov. 19, 1942), pp. 3-6. 

Fundamental to many phases of postwar plan- 
ning and adjustment will be consideration of an 
impertant mass of data assembled by the Bureau 
of the Census. These include bench-mark data 
provided by the Sixteenth Decennial Census, 
together with the regular current surveys of the 
Bureau, the special statistical information ob- 
tained for war agencies, and the data provided 
by the proposed sample census, if taken. 

For example, the 1940 census of housing, pro- 
viding the first nation-wide statistical coverage 
of housing and home facilities, furnishes an 
accurate picture of housing conditions immediately 
preceding the war. This information will be 
essential as a bench mark for estimating housing 
facilities and needs for a postwar housing program. 
Over the last two years surveys of dwelling-unit 
vacancies, increases in rents, and related investi- 
gations have been conducted in areas presenting 
critical housing problems. These reports also 
will be available for use in postwar planning. 

The article discusses material available on such 
problems as manpower, current social measure- 
ments, health, food, industry and business, trade 
throughout the world, structure of government, 
and international statistics—M. Y. P. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by Rosemary Loughlin Marsh of the Nutrition Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Vitamin A value of fresh and dehydrated carrots, 
R. H. Witson, J. O. Tomas, and F. DeEps. 
Fruit Products J. 22, No. 1 (Sept. 1942), pp. 15- 
17, 27. 

The vitamin A value of fresh and dehydrated 
carrots of the Chantenay variety is reported. The 
carrots were scraped, cubed, and steam-blanched 
for two minutes. Initial dry and wet bulb tem- 
peratures of 161°F and 85°F were used for drying. 
The finishing temperatures were 140°F dry bulb 
and 83°F wet bulb. The drying time was about 7 
hours. The water content of the fresh carrots 
was 87.7 per cent; that of the dehydrated product, 
6.6 per cent. 

Dehydration was carried out by the committee 
on dehydration of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering at the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Albany, California. 

The average value for the vitamin A content of 
the fresh carrots used was 20,530 International 
Units per 100 gm and for the dried carrots, 117,060 
IU. Results were secured from bio-assay data. 


Vitamin A added to fats as related to stability 
during baking, E. E. Rice, H. C. Brack, G. T. 
Carin, and H. E. Rosrnson. Oil & Soap 19, 
No. 8 (Sept. 1942), pp. 164-165. 

Various types of baked goods prepared from fats 
fortified with vitamin A were assayed for the vita- 
min. The percentage retention according to the 
USP bio-assay method was as follows for the differ- 
ent foods tested: bread, 100; biscuits, 87; cake, 93; 
and piecrust, 14 to 70, depending on the length of 
the baking period. 


Riboflavin estimation in fruits and vegetables, 
G. MACKINNEY and J. M. Sucmara. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 64, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), pp. 1980- 
1981. 

Thiamin and riboflavin determinations were 
made upon some of the more common fruits and 
vegetables, using the procedure of Conner and 
Straub (1941). Thiamin values, found in micro- 
grams per 100 gm, were as follows: fresh asparagus, 
219; blanched asparagus, 260; fresh broccoli, 77; 
cooked peas, 100; dried spinach, 1020; dried and 
sulfured apricots, 21; dried prunes, 124. Cal- 
culated averages for the following foods were: 
dried broccoli, 498; fresh peas, 104; dried peas, 
427; Deglet Noors dates, 52. 

Riboflavin values found in micrograms per 100 


gm were as follows: fresh asparagus, 113 (45, 
twenty hours later), blanched asparagus, 118: 
fresh broccoli, 79; cooked peas, 78 (33, twenty 
hours later); dried spinach, 1860; dried and sul- 
fured apricots, 163 (51, twenty hours later); dried 
prunes, 127 (20, twenty hours later). Calculated 


averages for the following foods were: dried broc- 
coli, 829; fresh peas, 70; Deglet Noors dates, 35. 


The thiamine and riboflavin contents of citrus 
fruits, M. I. BAmtey and A. W. Tuomas. J. 
Nutr. 24, No. 1 (July 1942), pp. 85-92. 
Thiamin determinations were carried out on 

oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines, and riboflavin 

determinations on oranges and grapefruit. 
The thiamin values, in micrograms per 100 m! 
of juice, were as follows: 


Number of Range of 
Values 


Fruit Average 


Oranges 


Pineapple 54 to 76 


58 to 81 


18 to 47 
18 to 43 


59 to 78 
The riboflavin values, in micrograms per 100 ml 
of juice, were as follows: 


Number of Range of 
Fruits Values 


Average 
Values 


Fruit 


Oranges 
Pineapple 
Valencia 


13 to 17 16 
15 to 18 15 


245 


10 to 14 12 
9 to 12 11 


Microbiological assay of riboflavin in cereals, 
E. Barton-Wricut. Nature 149, No. 3790 
(June 20, 1942), pp. 696-697. 

Different varieties of wheat, various fractions 
of the wheat grain, wheaten flours, as well as other 
cereals were tested for their riboflavin content. 
Values in micrograms per gram were as follows: 


Cereal Micrograms 
Per Gram 
2.65 


2.90 


Wheat, English............. 
Wheat, Manitoba........... 


Values 
| 
65 
Valencia...... 385 | 70 
Grapefruit 
Seeded....... 126 35 
Seedless...... 140 32 
Grapefruit 
Seeded....... 112 P| 
Seedless...... 112 
120 
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Cereal Micrograms 
Per Gram 
Wheat, Australian........... 2.65 
5.80 
Wheat, Aleurone Layer....... 6.30 
Wheat, Germ 
Commercial sample 1...... . 11.35 
Wheat, Germ 
Commercial sample 2....... 12.85 
Wheat, Germ 
Commercial sample 3...... 9.70 
0.40 to 0.50 
cre 0.50 to 0.60 


Flour National Straight Run 


(75 percent extraction)..... 0.75 to 1.25 
Flour National Wheatmeal 

(85 per cent extraction).... 2.00 to 2.10 
2.65 


Losses of vitamin C during cooking of parsnips, 
E. J. Brown and F. Fenton. Food Research 7, 
No. 3 (May-June 1942), pp. 218-226. 

Parsnips of the Hollow Crown variety were 
planted in New York sandy loam soil in June and 
harvested in November. Ascorbic acid tests were 
made for different conditions of boiling and steam- 
ing. In each of the raw parsnip determinations, 
the radial-section method of sampling for four 
parsnips was used because of the great difference 
in vitamin C content of the different parts of the 
parsnip as well as of the individual parsnips. 

Whole unpeeled parsnips, boiled 15 minutes, 
gave a value of 18, expressed in milligrams per 100 
grams (raw, 20); cut in pieces, boiled 10 minutes, 
18 (raw, 22); sliced, boiled 8 minutes, 10 (raw, 12). 
Whole unpeeled parsnips steamed 25 minutes gave 
a value of 15 (raw, 17); cut into pieces and steamed 
20 minutes, 17 (raw, 20). 


I2I 


Parsnips boiled in an uncovered enamel sauce- 
pan for 10 minutes had a value of 18 mg per 100 
gm (raw, 22); when boiled in a covered enamel 
saucepan, 16 (raw, 19); steamed 20 minutes in 
an aluminum steamer, 17 (raw, 20); cooked 2 
minutes in an aluminum pressure saucepan, 23 
(raw, 25). 

When cooked underdone, done, and overdone, 
the destruction was 1, 6, 20 per cent, respectively. 

Parsnips cooked in enamel, pyrex, stainless steel, 
and aluminum showed destruction of 1, 0, 24, 13 
per cent, respectively. 


A comparison of four methods for determining 
vitamin C with a 25-day weight response bio- 
assay, C. F. Dunker, C. R. FELLERs, and W. B. 
EssELEN. Food Research 7, No. 4 (July—Aug. 
1942), pp. 260-266. 

A 25-day, weight-response bio-assay method for 
determining vitamin C was compared with two 
other bio-assay methods and two chemical methods 
in determining the vitamin C content of four food 
products. Good checks were secured. Averages 
calculated from the results, expressed in mg per 100 
gm, were as follows: canned tomato juice, 14; 
canned grapefruit juice, 38; fresh spinach, 70; 
and fresh sweet corn, 11. 


Vitamin C in walnuts, M. Pyke, R. MELVILLE, 
and H. Sarson. Nature 150, No. 3800 (Aug. 
29, 1942), pp. 267-268. 

The vitamin C content of unripe walnuts and 
hickory nuts was high at a stage when the kernel 
was soft, before the shell formed. Green walnuts 
contained 1460 to 1800 mg per 100 gm; green 
hickory nuts, 70 to 820; other nuts, less. 

A substantial amount of the ascorbic acid was 
retained in several pickles and preserves made 
from the green walnuts. 
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HOUSING 


Contributed by Juliette Mayer of the University of Wisconsin 


Postwar potentials for building, T. S. HoLpen. 
Architectural Record 92, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), 
pp. 47-50. 

The housing revival of the late 1930’s will 
doubtless be resumed after war restrictions are 
lifted, and the housing program will make up 
inadequacies of the last depression period according 
to the degree of general prosperity the country will 
enjoy. 

If national income averages over $100,000,- 
000,000 annually in the 1940 decade, demand for 
housing will be great. Demand for the house 
costing more than $6,000 (including land) will be 
much greater than in the 1930’s, not only because 
there will be surpluses of the lower-cost houses, 
but also because higher national incomes indicate 
more families moving into the higher income levels 
and asking for more costly houses. Private enter- 
prise will probably dominate the expanded housing 
field. 


The status of planning for post-war urban devel- 
opment, C. T. Stewart. Planning & Civic 
Comment 8, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 1-7. 
Planning for postwar rebuilding is directed 

toward the rebuilding of city areas grown obsolete 

and unfit for modern urban living, with the added 
objective of providing employment and outlets for 
nonmilitary production after the war. 

Planners agree on three major points in postwar 
planning: (1) urban redevelopment as an operation 
of vast proportions for private industry, (2) broad- 
ened powers of condemnation and governmental 
co-operation in acquiring land for redevelopment, 
(3) establishment of well-defined and adequately 
protected neighborhoods in city replanning. 

The principal obstacles to urban redevelopment 
are: (1) the legal difficulty of acquiring enough 
land, (2) high land-acquisition costs, (3) heavy 
local taxation, (4) a multiplicity of local govern- 
ment units. The author describes plans for over- 
coming these problems. 


A technique for the appraisal of housing in urban 
problem areas, A. TWICHELL and A. SoLow. 
Planners’ J. 8, No. 3 (July-Sept. 1942), 
pp. 18-28. 

The article points out the shortcomings of past 
housing surveys and the need for a new technique 
for objective appraisal of over-all housing quality 
of residential structures or substandard areas in 


terms of their essential healthfulness—the most 
important single criterion of housing adequacy. 
For two years the committee on the hygiene of 
housing of the American Public Health Association 
has been translating its “Basic Principles of 
Healthful Housing” into an evaluating method or 
technique for urban housing. The authors make 
clear the fundamental basis of the new technique 
and describe three elements of appraisal which 
present a complete picture of housing conditions. 
This new technique is being developed and tested. 


The new house, [Ep.]. Architectural Forum 77, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1942), p. 65. 

Practically the whole of this issue is devoted to 
the dream of the small house to come. The war 
has brought new life to mass-produced housing. 
Prefabrication factories are working at capacity 
and expanding. The home-building industry is 
storing up vast experience in new methods of 
construction which will play an important part 
in postwar building. But before postwar building 
can be undertaken house design will have to catch 
up with house production. “Just as the prefab- 
ricator must tune his design to a higher pitch, so 
must the designer learn to work within the ad- 
equate but absolute limits of mass production.” 

Many factors should be taken into consideration 
to make the house the most-wanted commodity 
in the postwar era: the tremendous increase in 
production capacity, elimination of restrictive war- 
time practices, the availability of new materials 
and fabrication methods, new and higher stand- 
ards of illumination, thermal comfort, atmospheric 
conditions, greater standardization. 

In this issue 33 United States designers present 
their ideas with illustrations for the new house. 
Their ideas may help solve the problems of post- 
war designers by suggesting new ways of approach. 


War housing policy emerges. Am. City 57, No. 6 

(June 1942), pp. 50-51. 

The American City summarizes the new war 
housing policy of the federal government now going 
forward under the NHA in consultation with the 
WPB and other nation-wide professional and civic 
groups. The summary: 

1. Shelter for war workers at home necessary for 
victory abroad; 

2. Using available housing to cut use of critical 
materials; 
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3. Reconditioning and converting existing hous- 
ing to meet housing shortage; 

4. Making additional use of existing dwellings 
not only in the neighborhood of war industries 
but also within commuting distances where 
adequate transportation can be provided; 

5. Planning and promptly executing new shelter 
where the above methods fail; 

6. Recognizing the size and urgency of the hous- 
ing phase of war production; 

7. Seeking co-operation of local housing authori- 
ties and other branches of local government 
with the federal government; 

8. Considering action as to tenants in low-rent 
public housing projects to whom the war has 
brought wage increases; 

9. Avoiding housing problems in defense areas 
wherever possible by guiding future contracts 
into cities where labor and housing surpluses 
exist and where industries can be converted to 
war production; 

10. Co-ordinating more effectively WPB and 
NHA activities; 

11. Accomplishing objectives though temporary 
inconvenience may be involved; 

12. Guarding against reactionary propaganda 
parading as patriotism for “temporary” ac- 
ceptance of lower standards, “to speed the 
winning of the war”; 

13. Determining to do the best job possible in 
war housing. 


Take good care of it: Your house is the best you'll 
have for the duration, J. B. Mason. House 
Beautiful 84, No. 9 (Sept. 1942), pp. 20, 85, 87. 
Take good care of your house, because you can’t 

afford to let it run down. Hard-to-replace ma- 

terials are costly and needed for the war effort. 

Homeowners should spot small defects quickly 

and repair them before they become big ones. 

A check list is given as a guide in keeping up 
with maintenance and repairs. Two lists of work 
are given: one for fall and winter and one for 
spring and summer. 


Furniture for war workers in FPHA homes. Pub. 


Housing 3, No. 8 (June 1942), p. 3. 
The furnishing of war housing projects presents 
many difficult problems. In some localities a high 


percentage of families have no furniture; for some 
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families with furniture, transportation costs are 
prohibitive, and often the size of owned furniture 
will not permit its use in the small spaces in 
defense housing. 

The Retail Furniture Association is studying the 
problems of manufacturing, distributing, and re- 
tailing; the FPHA is negotiating with manufac- 
turers on designs and specifications for furniture 
and is considering some built-in furniture. 

The demonstration model home has helped 
families moving into war housing with their 
furniture problems. From these homes it has 
been possible to compile lists of basic furniture and 
furnishings needed. 
Housing for war. Fortune 26, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), 

pp. 92-96 +. 

The United States war production is threatened 
by a shortage of sleep due to the lack of decent 
housing. War workers sleep on park benches or 
in corners of joints or in “hot beds.” 

Although the simple answer to a shortage of 
housing is “build,”—it has not been that easy. 
Delays of planning and execution have resulted 
from WPB’s denying priorities, the opposition of 
“the real estate interests,” and Congressional dis- 
trust of public housing. 

The shortages of materials have forced the NHA 
into 2 nonpermanent type of house construction. 
The FPHA has cut building requirements, thus 
lowering previous standards for public housing. 
War areas from now on can expect only multiple 
housing and even more compact duration apart- 
ments. 

The rubber shortage and gasoline rationing will 
soon make NHA housing “within walking dis- 
tance.” Construction will not overcome the 
housing shortage. Since new houses cannot be 
built in adequate quantities, existing ones must be 
mobilized by billeting and requisitioning. 


Here in Washington, R. SCHROEDER. Survey 
Midmthly. 78, No. 10 (Oct. 1942), pp. 287-288. 
The Lanham Bill authorizing $600,000,000 for 

publicly constructed defense housing had been 
passed by the Senate and the House and needed 
only the President’s signature when this article 
was written. Mr. Roosevelt had asked for this 
additional appropriation in May; its passage had 
taken five months. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Ragna A. Anderson, Dorothy B. Hacker, 
Jean Kuentzel Tavener, Alene H. Theisner, Jean Cham- 
berlin Tripp, and Marcia E. Ward—all members of social 
welfare and public health associations of Detroit, Michigan 


Education in nutrition as part of the maternal 
health program, C. A. HELLER. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 32, No. 9 (Sept. 1942), pp. 1021-1024. 
The main objective of any nutrition program is 

to bring about desirable changes in food buying, 

preparation, and consumption. In order to have 
this newer knowledge of nutrition practical for 
every person in the community, sectional food 
habits and food resources must be considered. 

When nutritionists are limited, the responsibility 

for teaching falls upon the public health nurse. 

The state nutrition consultant should help the 

nurse solve her local nutrition problem. 

An experience in teaching nutrition to midwives 
in New Mexico is cited. Since the midwife there 
is often a leader in her community, it seemed 
essential to convince her of the importance of 
desirable food practices, particularly for expectant 
and nursing mothers. Nutrition demonstrations 
were not only a practical way of teaching mid- 
wives but also an effective technique of staff 
education for public health nurses. 

The major problems in New Mexico were how 
to include more milk in the diet, to find a year- 
round source of Vitamin C, and to introduce 
newer methods of cooking to conserve food value. 
Native recipes were utilized.—D. B. H. 


Working for better nutrition in a rural county, 
W. R. Wrrarp. Am. J. Pub. Health 32, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1942), pp. 996-1000. 

The bare essentials for nutrition work in any 
county are: (1) effective leadership by such persons 
as the nutritionist in a state health department, 
county home demonstration agent, or teacher to 
help visualize the existing problem and demon- 
strate some of the practical techniques for nutrition 
teaching and promotion; (2) enough effective 
public health nurses to do family case work, assist 
teachers in schools, and help with promotional 
activities. 

Some of the projects that may be considered are: 
a dietary survey to help define the problem; a 
school-lunch program in which free lunches can be 
given children of indigent families; group activities 
promoting nutrition—in clinics and classes for lay 
people; work with prenatal patients and family 
units on food selection, budgeting, gardening, 


canning; distribution of certain food supplements 
such as cod-liver oil. 

The co-operation of school authorities, welfare 
workers, the county home demonstration agent, 
and lay organizations is needed. Nutrition work 
is a long-time educational project.—D. B. H. 


Diets of a group of aircraft workers in southern 
California, D.G. Wrent. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quart. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 329-366. 

To obtain definite data on food habits of indus- 
trial workers, diets of more than a thousand em- 
ployees in the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in 
California were investigated. Few had a diet 
that would meet food allowances recommended 
by the National Research Council’s Committee on 
Food and Nutrition. There were too few servings 
of green and yellow vegetables, citrus fruits, milk. 

Two hundred and fifty complete, two-day diet 
records were analyzed. In 71.6 per cent of these 
records one or more of the minerals and vitamins 
were less than 3 of the daily requirement. The 
medium caloric value was 2,675; only 34 per cent 
of the diets provided 3,000 calories or more. Young 
men had somewhat better diets than older men. 
Those under 25 years of age drank more milk and 
ate more citrus fruit than their elders but had a 
similar consumption of green and yellow vege- 
tables. A diet that satisfies the appetite may not 
provide good nutrition.—D. B. H. 


Industrial support of nutritional research, [Ep.|. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 120, No. 5 (Oct. 3, 1942), 
pp. 374-375. 

Nutrition Foundation, Inc., was established 
December 1941 with headquarters in the Chrysler 
Building, New York City. Twenty-four industrial 
firms in the food field have each agreed to con- 
tribute $10,000 annually for five years for research 
in nutrition and the dissemination of results of 
research to physicians and other professional 
groups. 

The Foundation is guided by an advisory com- 
mittee of well-known persons in the fields of 
medicine and nutrition and by its food industries’ 
advisory committee, which includes scientifically 
trained directors of firms contributing to the 
organization. Grants-in-aid have been awarded 
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to 36 projects in 22 universities and research 
centers. 

The Foundation has recently announced the 
establishment of a new periodical to be called 
Nutrition Reviews, to aid in putting into practice 
facts learned in the laboratories.—J. C. T. 


Further studies on the role of vitamin D in the 
nutritional control of dental caries in children, 
E. C. McBEeats and W. A. VERLIN. J. Am. 
Dental Assocn. 29, No. 11 (Aug. 1, 1942), pp. 
1393-1397. 

Studies were made concerning the effect of 
irradiated ergosterol (viosterol) and cod-liver oil 
on the incidence of caries in five groups of about 
40 children in a boarding school outside New York. 

The children were observed under nearly 
identical conditions during one school year, with 
no changes in diet except the addition of vitamin 
D to the milk of four of the groups through choco- 
late syrup. 

The control group showed an increase of 4.50 
new carious surfaces per child. With a supple- 
ment of 400 units of cod-liver oil, there were 2.48, 
and with 800 units, there were 1.65 new carious 
tooth surfaces per child. 

However, these results were not obtained by use 
of even larger amounts of irradiated ergosterol 
(viosterol) given in the same manner: 800 units 
reduced carious surfaces only 2.48 and 3,200 units 
brought an insignificant further reduction.— 
5. &. 


Putting power into manpower. Consumers’ Guide 

8, No. 19 (Oct. 1942), pp. 10-12. 

Three hundred million man hours are lost to 
industry each year because of illness; the equiva- 
lent of seven million men are laid up with grippe 
fora week. The plan of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
for getting more of the right kind of food into the 
lunch boxes of our “soldiers of industry” and for 
helping prevent loss of man hours is described. 
—M. E. W. 


Handbook of nutrition. XIV. Unusual foods of 
high nutritive value, R. M. WILDER and T. E. 
Keys. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 120, No. 7 (Oct. 
17, 1942), pp. 529-535. 

Modern man could reconsider his food habits 
with great benefit to himself. Improved diets 
would result from greater and more economical 
use of milk and meat and using more organ meats 
and fish. “The dog food manufactured by Ameri- 
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can packers, containing much of what they 
designate as offals, is demonstrably superior in 
nutritive value to most of the meat they can for 
human food.” The addition of minerals and 
vitamins to some common foods and the increased 
use of many uncommon foods would result in 
better diets. The high nutritive value of unusual 
foods (such as carp, giant snails, insects, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, eggs of termites), yeast, rose 
hips, taro, breadfruit is discussed.—J. C. T. 


Current trends in foster-parent education, L. 
Witpy. Soc. Serv. Rev. 16, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), 
pp. 462-476. 

The individualized and the group-work approach 
for foster-parent education are discussed. In the 
individualized approach, the case worker and the 
foster parent have conferences through which the 
worker finds out whether the applicant is capable 
of assuming responsibility for substitute parent- 
hood, and the foster mother gets a better under- 
standing of what is involved in the work. In the 
supervision of foster parents, the focus of case 
work is upon their relations with the foster child. 
Education theories in regard to supervision are 
discussed. 

The group method of foster-parent education 
supplements the individualized method of the 
case worker. Agencies sponsor group education 
methods, first, for administrative reasons: in 
recruiting additional foster homes, developing 
agency policies through joint discussion of staff 
and foster parents, interpreting the needs of 
children in the community and the resources and 
facilities available. The second reason for the 
group meetings is the instruction of foster parents 
in regard to child care and training. Criteria 
set up for agencies desirous of utilizing group 
meetings are given.—R. A. A. 


The modern mental hospital, J. E. Davis. Hygeia 

20, No. 9 (Sept. 1942), pp. 658-661+. 

A half-million men, women, and children will 
enter mental hospitals within the next four or five 
years, and as many more are already there. 
Today 250,000 youths are suffering from dementia 
praecox and will enter mental hospitals within 
the next four or five years. 

Fifty-seven thousand selectees out of 900,000 
who were disqualified for causes other than 
educational limitations were disqualified for mental 
and nervous disorders. A like number were re- 
jected for venereal diseases; 96,000, for cardio- 
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vascular defects; and 26,000, for defective lungs 
and tuberculosis—all threats to mental health. 

It costs the public a quarter of a million dollars 
daily to care for these people. 

Approximately as many patients are in mental 
hospitals and institutions as are in all general 
hospitals. It is unusual today to find a family in 
which no member or relative is receiving treatment 
for mental illness. The increasing number who 
daily need assistance in the correction of adjust- 
ment difficulties in the home, business, and social 
life would add many thousands more. Of these 
cases, 75 per cent under 40 years old can be cured 
or vastly improved if treated within six months 
or a year of the first evidence of mental breakdown. 

Private, state, and federal hospitals are rapidly 
expanding in preparation for the care of more than 
20 major types of mental disease. Here “drab 
walls with a tinge of fatalism are replaced with 
institutions of living.” No uniformed guards 
or attendants are in evidence; patients are treated 
as guests of the hospital. 

The modern hospital administrator has built 
a therapeutic system based upon consideration of 
the patient as an individual. 

Treatment is based on thorough knowledge of 
his childhood, the problems he faced in school 
and adult life. Sports, dancing, classroom and 
extension courses help adjust the individual to 
society. —A. H. T. 


Is everyone allergic, J. G. Lee. Parents’ Mag. 
17, No. 9 (Sept. 1942), pp. 34, 102. 

The increased stresses and strains of modern 
life have resulted in major or minor allergic symp- 
toms to about sixty million of the USA population. 
The symptoms of allergy may be hay fever, asth- 
ma, edema, hives, eczema, migraine headache, or 
intestinal upset. The list of things to which 
people are allergic is endless. 

Three out of every four children with two 
allergic parents develop some form of hyper- 
sensitivity, usually before the age of ten. When 
only one parent is afflicted, half the offspring 
have some form of allergy but in such cases the 
disease tends to strike later in life. Causes and 
treatment of hay fever are discussed.—M. E. W. 


1,200,000,000 doses a year, W.J.Stone. AHygeia 
20, No. 9 (Sept. 1942), pp. 662-663+. 
More people are taking sedative drugs today 
than at any other time in our history. First, 
because many derivatives of barbituric acid— 
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believed to be harmless and easier to take than the 
former bromides, chloral and paraldehyde—have 
been made available to the manufacturing chem- 
ists. 

The U. S. Tariff Commission estimated 810 
million doses of barbituric drugs were taken in 
1936 in the USA. The percentage taken under 
medical supervision is not known. Many state 
laws forbid refill of prescriptions without a physi- 
cian’s order. 

The second reason for the widespread use of 
sedatives has to do with the more rapid life people 
lead. The May 18, 1940, issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association stated that 
“barbituric addiction is particularly vicious,” 
and that “members of the medical profession 
will certainly not believe that barbiturates are 
free from possibility of addiction.” 

These drugs have been a causative factor in 
motor accidents. It takes eight days for the 
body to eliminate some of the barbiturate drugs. 
If taken for some time, their effects accumulate 
in the body and disturb the function of certain 
organs, especially if these organs are diseased. 
Harmful effects of the sedatives do not come from 
their use under supervision but from their long- 
continued, indiscriminate use.—A. H. T. 


Protection of water and food supplies in an 
emergency, G. E. ArRNotp. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 32, No. 10 (Oct. 1942), pp. 1097-1104. 
The usual methods of water treatment provide 

reasonable safeguards against bacterial and chemi- 
cal pollution. Bombing and shelling may break 
water and sewer pipes and mix contents. Fire 
which nearly always accompanies bombing and 
shelling increases water consumption; therefore, 
adjacent communities are urged to formulate 
plans for exchange of supplies, equipment, and 
personnel. 

The food supply may be affected by bombing, 
shelling, gas attacks, sabotage, lower standards 
of raw foods and of food preparation, lack of 
inspection, and the use of substitute foods. Foods 
kept in the refrigerator are safe from gas if the 
door is reasonably airtight. Sealed metal con- 
tainers and glass bottles with well-fitting stoppers 
or lids of glass, metal, bakelite or similar im- 
pervious material give complete protection against 
gas. All contaminated food should be held until 
inspected by the public health officials who will 
decide whether it can be decontaminated or 
should be destroyed.—D. B. H. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


Every counselor of girls would find invaluable 
these days the 48-page, 10-cent pamphlet “War 
Jobs for Women” which can be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

“Serving Uncle Sam”’ is the first chapter which 
deals with the WAACs, the WAVES, the WAFS, 
Army and Navy nurses, medical technologists, 
civilian posts in federal departments. 

“Already requests are coming to this Govern- 
ment from the other American republics for trained 
nursery school people” is one sentence from the 
section on business and the professions, in which 
home economics jobs are discussed. A tip for 
nursery school trainees with the wanderlust and a 
willingness to buckle down to study Spanish or 
Portuguese! 

The other two sections are on war industries 
and volunteer work. 


Prized recipes for cafeterias and restaurants 
were collected for the 17-page mimeographed 
booklet “‘Suggestions and Recipes for Meat Alter- 
nates and Extenders,” sold for 25 cents by the 
National Restaurant Association, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. Among contributors are the 
Stouffer Corporation, Cleveland; Richards-Treat, 
Minneapolis. Among recipes are baked soybeans, 
braised ox joints, egg timbales with cheese sauce, 
cottage cheese croquettes. 

“Coffee left in the urn should be utilized in mak- 
ing coffee jelly, tapioca, chiffon pie, or coffee marsh- 
mallow whip....coffee flavored desserts have 
become good sellers.” This is among the tips 
offered by Alice Easton, food director in a Roches- 
ter, New York, store. 


Consumer center information workers will be 
interested in No. 6 of a series of leaflets being re- 
leased by the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
It is “Make Stay-At-Home Buying Careful Buy- 
ing.” Good to pass out to classes on better buy- 
manship. The companion leaflet for retailers is 
“Make Facts the Basis of Mail and Telephone 
Selling.” 

Dr. Annie Robertson Dyer, president of the 
Connecticut Home Economics Association, re- 
ports, by the way, that it was NCRC material 
which won the businessmen of New Britain over 


to support of the city’s consumer information 
center. 


Legislative committees of state home economics 
associations, as well as rank-and-file members, 
would find the 10-cent Public Affairs Pamphlet 
“Government Under Pressure” by Donald C. 
Blaisdell excellent, informative reading—terse and 
graphic. Though they might already be aware of 
facts presented herein, they’d find it helpful in 
getting others to understand how government 
today is manipulated. It might well carry the 
subtitle: What Every American Should Know. 
Order from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


“Notes on Graduate Studies and Research in 
Home Economics and Home Economics Education 
for 1941-42,” compiled by Sybil Smith, Office of 
Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been mimeographed and is for sale at 
cost, $2acopy. Order from Dr. Marie Dye, Mich- 
gan State College, East Lansing. Publication 
was arranged for through the following committee 
appointed by the Land-Grant College Association: 
Lita Bane, Ava Milam, Marie Dye. 


Twenty food charts in color planned for use in 
nutrition teaching and compiled by M. Winnona 
Cruise of The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, would make excellent teaching material 
for nutrition classes. They are of heavy card- 
board, 11 x 13 inches, with bold colored bars to 
indicate amounts of the different nutrients in 20 
basic foods, so worked out that they could tell 
their story to the person in the back row of the 
clissroom when they were hung on the opposite 
wali. ‘The unit of measurement is the “share” 
which is based on National Research Council 
standards—30 shares of each element a day for 
the moderately active man. Price $2, Nutrition 
Chart Co., 6253 Penn Ave. South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


A Victory “V’”’ made with a knife and fork, the 
three dots and a dash with an apple, a potato, an 
egg, and a carrot—these adorn the cover of the 14- 
page, 10-cent, mimeographed bulletin “Nutrition 
the American Way,” prepared by the Nebraska 
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State Nutrition Committee of which Ruth Lever- 
ton is chairman. 

Lesson 1 is “Why ‘Every Day Eat This Way’.” 
Question 9 in it is: “How healthy are we in Ne- 
braska?” The answer tells of the numbers in the 
state found unfit for military service, studies of 
self-chosen diets of University of Nebraska girls, 
state health department records. 

Other lessons are “Vitamins the Food Way,” 
“Milk the Sure Way,” “Vegetables the Vitamin 
Way,” “Bread the Defense Way,” “Meals the 
Economical Way.”’ Added sections take up food 
groups and their use in the economical diet, foods 
suggested for economical, high-protein main dishes, 
raw vegetables. There are five pages of recipes. 


“The Road to Good Nutrition” by Lydia J. 
Roberts is a 54-page, illustrated bulletin which is 
based on Dr. Roberts’ textbook Nutrition Work 
with Children and published by the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The bulletin is reprinted for the 
national nutrition program. 

Too many parents don’t know the characteris- 
tics of a well-nourished child, the author says in 
her foreword. They can’t recognize the signs of 
nutritional failure in their offspring. She then 
describes the well-nourished child and the signs of 
malnutrition, points out the chief hazards to 
nutrition at various periods of a child’s life, and 
tells how to attain good nutrition. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 15 cents. 


Ready! Get Set! Go! for the 1943 canning 
season. Julia Lee Wright’s “Handbook of Home 
Canning,” wartime edition, may not have come 
to the notice of all our readers, though it came out 
late last summer. In a star-spangled, 10-cent 
booklet she has collected much helpful material. 
Directions for freezing, drying, and storage are 
also given. The author omits directions for oven 
canning “since the hazards have not as yet been 
entirely eliminated.” Order from Julia Lee 
Wright, Director, Safeway Homemakers’ Bureau, 
Box 660, Oakland, California. 


Conservation is the theme of a new leaflet, “How 
to Make Your Gas or Electric Range Last Longer,” 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Office of Price Administration. Still another: 
“How to Make Your Ironing Equipment Last 
Longer.” Price of each, 5 cents a copy; $1 per 
100. 

Low-cost meals is the subject of another series 
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of BHE leaflets released some time ago. Each 
has recipes and each tells how to handle the food 
so as to retain the maximum amount of its food 
value: “Dried Beans & Peas in Low Cost Meals,” 
“Green Vegetables in Low Cost Meals,” “Dried 
Fruits in Low Cost Meals,” “Potatoes in Low-Cost 
Meals,” and “Egg Dishes at Low Cost.”’ Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. $1 
per 100. 


“1943 Agricultural Outlook Charts,” a 101-page 
booklet, may be ordered from the Division of 
Economic Information, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. The charts have 
been brought up to date as of October 1. Among 
subjects are: nonfarm family income and cost of 
comparable family food purchases, USA, 1913-41 
and August 1942; food energy —per capita consump- 
tion and percentage contribution from major food 
groups, USA, selected years, 1910-41. Copies 
are free to extension workers. Large reproduc- 
tions of these for wall charts can be ordered for 
25, 40, or 75 cents each, depending on the kind of 
chart desired. Make checks out to Treasurer of 
USA. 


The “Portfolio of Design” compiled for hosiery 
manufacturers and recently published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics would be of interest 
to classes studying textiles. It has 145 designs 
for full-fashioned cotton hosiery for women, with 
photographs of each design and a sketch for laying 
out movement of the picot bar, and the transfer 
point layout of the picot bar. 


Motion pictures for educational, informational, 
and training purposes have been given a long push 
forward by the demands of the war. Whatever 
field the home economist is in, there are certain to 
be available to her somewhere in the USA excellent 
movies to aid her in her work. 

“School Days in the Country,” a 16 mm sound 
film requiring 16 minutes, can be bought or rented 
from the Bureau of Visual Instruction, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. It shows what a teacher 
can achieve in health work against great handicaps, 
taking up such points as lighting, temperature, 
humidity, posture at desk, eye hygiene, health 
records. 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 
West 53d Street, New York City, has a 15-cent 
booklet listing their new “Films of Fact” and 
covering the arts, social sciences, natural sciences, 
religion. An excellent public-relations film, ‘The 
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Editor's Basket 


Children,” may be secured from the Department 
of Audio-Visual Education of the New Haven, 
Connecticut, schools. Useful for in-service train- 
ing of teachers, social science courses, general 
assembly, or PTA programs. Rental, $1 for three 
days; sale price, $30. 

The New York University Film Library has 
excellent material on our Latin American neigh- 
bors and on race and minority problems. Among 
examples of the latter: “One Tenth of Our Nation,” 
three reels renting for $4.50 a day; “The World 
We Want to Live In,” two reels, $1 a day. Write 
Room 6333, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

“Health Films” is a 25-cent pamphlet describ- 
ing 219 motion pictures. There are films on child 
health, child study, maternal health, nutrition, 
psychology, housing, posture, as well as on such 
subjects as first aid, cancer, heredity. Pamphlet 
prepared by American Film Center, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


“It is imperative that teachers be able to dis- 
tinguish clearly and quickly between the ephemeral 
and the permanent, the trivial and the funda- 
mental among the thousands of things the schools 
are asked to do or are free to do. In order to 
make such distinctions teachers must have a 
broad education, professional competence, a 
knowledge of boys and girls, a basic knowledge of 
the principles of democracy, and established habits 
of working democratically with others.” So 
states E. S. Evenden of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in his report ‘Teacher Education 
in a Democracy at War.” 

Dr. Evenden is chairman of the Commission on 
Teacher Education which authorized the publica- 
tion. It is the kind of thing you’d like to hand to 
school-board members, teacher trainers, college 
deans, school principals, and teachers themselves 
if they lack understanding of the role of educators 
Order from American Council on Educa- 
75 cents. 


today. 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


“To help you make democracy work,” the 
paper-backed, $1 “‘Guide for the Study of Ameri- 
can Social Problems” was compiled for the Ameri- 
can Social Problems Study Committee and pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, New 
York City. Margaret Mead wrote the introduc- 
tion. 

In directions for use of the guide the Committee 
says the reader may start with whichever problem 
he is most interested in but “You will soon dis- 
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cover that the social problem of America is in- 
divisible. You will not get far in your study of 
‘The Consumer’ before you discover that ‘The 
Worker,’ ‘The Farmer,’ or ‘The Problem of 
Security’ are tied up with consumers’ interests.” 

After a brief statement of each problem there is 
a good bibliography of “interesting, readily avail- 
able, and authentic sources of information which 
are distributed free or at small cost.” 


“South of the Rio Grande: An Experiment in 
International Understanding,” undertaken by 
two sixth grades in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, is a beautifully illustrated, 75-cent pub- 
lication of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Though the project was set up 
for elementary grades, it could be modified for 
practically any age group. Homemaking teachers 
could use similar projects for lessons on cooking, 
family relations, clothing and textiles. 


“Color, Unfinished Business of Democracy” is 
the subject of the special issue of the Survey 
Graphic, November 1942, in which 24 leading 
journalists, scientists, scholars, and public officials 
discuss different facets of the race problem. Part 
I is on Negroes in the USA; Part II looks through 
the framework of the Atlantic Charter at colored 
peoples in the Caribbean, Mexico, Brazil, Africa, 
India, China, the Pacific, and among the Fighting 
French. 

Excellent material for discussion groups, also 
incidentally for child guidance classes in which the 
development of social attitudes in the child is 
taken up. Separate copies, 50 cents; three copies 
for $1. Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 


“Paying for the War” is a 30-cent, 69-page bulle- 
tin of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
It is planned as a “resource unit for teachers of 
the social studies” but would have value also for 
teachers of economics courses in college home eco- 
nomics curricula. 

The aim of the bulletin is to give students some 
understanding of war finance and the basic issues 
of the war and reasons for sacrifices involved in 
rationing, rent and price stabilization, saving; and 
to give them an appreciation of the value of in- 
dividual sacrifice to the war effort and a personal 
concern for solving the problems of the nation in 
this crisis. 
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News Notes . . 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held on February 20, more 
than a month earlier than usual, in order that home 
economics workers may secure suggestions for 
co-operating in the war effort in time to make use 
of them before the close of this school year. 

State Nutrition Committee. Ruth Menoher of 
the Consumers Public Power Company of 
Nebraska was loaned by the Company to the 
committee to direct the Share-the-Meat cam- 
paign. Thanks to assistance from FSA super- 
visors, extension workers, and others, all but 16 
of the 93 counties were visited and given an ex- 
planation of the campaign. In many counties 
committee representatives found that the com- 
munity leaders were overloaded with so-called 
“volunteer” responsibilities and were greatly 
distressed and confused by the constant pressure 
from above and the lack of any clearinghouse for 
screening out conflicting and superficial activities. 

University of Nebraska. The class of senior 
students studying “Social and Economic Problems 
of Clothing” is holding a weekly clinic in an at- 
tempt to help other students, faculty, and mothers 
with their problems of buying, remodeling, re- 
furbishing, and conserving clothing for the dura- 
tion. The class is under the direction of Grace 
Margaret Morton. 

At the invitation of the military department of 
the University, institution administration students 
have been auditing the portion of the advanced 
ROTC course devoted to mess management. 
They recently visited the Lincoln Air Base to 
study mess procedures in action. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. Re- 
ports from the Association’s sectional meetings 
this fall at Newark, Atlantic City, Camden, Pater- 
son, and Orange indicate a wide range of timely 
topics covered. 

For the Newark meeting, a forum on “Family 
Finance” was arranged. Speakers and their topics 
were: Robert Thompson, “Social Security”’; Mabel 
Thompson, “Financial Planning’; and Mildred 
Stone, “History and Development of Life In- 
surance.” Anna M. Dooley, president of the 
Association, presided. 


Alice Vernon, chairman of the South Jersey 
group which met at Atlantic City, reports that war- 
work activities of South Jersey members include 
sewing for soldiers stationed in hotels, preparing 
food and acting as hostesses for the USO, and 
conducting nutrition, canteen, and clothing con- 
servation courses. 

Kathryn Hottel presided at the Camden meet- 
ing. Speakers were Ella Riedell, who discussed 
“Plans for the Year Ahead in Home Economics,” 
and Grace Nadig, who spoke on “Consumer Buying 
in Wartime.” 

The Paterson meeting was arranged by Mary 
Buckley, director of home economics in that city. 
The program included a talk by James F. Mason 
on “How Women Are Trained for Defense In- 
dustries’’ and a tour of the Paterson Metal Trades 
Vocational School, which gave those present an 
opportunity to see women at work in the classes of 
the school. 

At Orange, a demonstration-lecture on “Selec- 
tion, Cookery, and Conservation of Meat,” con- 
ducted by Mrs. Marie M. Daugherty of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, proved in- 
spiring for those who were soon to teach block 
leaders in the Share-the-Meat program. 

Other meetings are being planned for the second 
half of the year. 


North Carolina 


Meredith College. In co-operation with the 
Red Cross nutrition class taught by Ellen Brewer, 
head of the home economics department, the foods 
and nutrition group of the home economics club is 
encouraging better nutrition among the college 
students through weekly exhibits. 

Queens-Chicora College. Mrs. Warren H. 
Booker, formerly head of the home economics de- 
partment, is now living in Raleigh and serving as 
nutrition chairman for the Citizens Service Corps. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, as- 
sistant to the state home demonstration agent, is 
chairman of the state defense council’s salvage 
work for women. 

Sallie Brooks, assistant nutritionist, was married 
on November 5 to Albert Venters of Jacksonville, 
North Carolina. 

Ruth Current, state home demonstration agent, 
reports that 1,444 home demonstration clubs and 
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News Notes 


997 4-H clubs in the state meet regularly once a 
month. In order to reach more families, 28,000 
neighborhood leaders have been elected. These 
leaders work with the extension agents in getting 
needed information to each family on their list. 

This fall, in their “All-Out Victory Program,” 
the 4-H club members collected 6,454,034 pounds 
of scrap metal, 1,007,442 pounds of scrap paper and 
rags, and 858,632 pounds of scrap rubber to be 
turned into the channels of production. The 4H 
members themselves have purchased $267,419 
worth of war bonds and stamps and have sold 
$194,317 worth. They went over the top with 
their contributions for the ambulance which the 
clubs presented to the Red Cross. 

Nutrition Courses for Grade-School Children. 
Dorothy Phillips, vocational instructor at Need- 
ham Broughton High School in Raleigh, is sponsor- 
ing with her advanced students a project that at- 
tempts to aid civilian defense through better nutri- 
tion among younger school children. The three 
girls who were chosen to present to eighth-graders 
a series of six lessons found hearty response and 
were requested to increase the number of lessons. 


North Dakota 


Extension Service. Lois McMillan was ap- 
pointed associate agent for Pembina County on 
November 2. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Dorothy 
Joseph, formerly Dorothy Will, home management 
supervisor at Jamestown, resigned on October 7 
to make her home in Williston, North Dakota. 

Mrs. Mary Clark Houtcooper, home manage- 
ment supervisor at Mandan, resigned on October 
16 to join her husband, who is stationed at Camp 
Roberts, California. 

District Meetings on the Victory Corps. 
Christine Finlayson, state supervisor, and Eva 
Larson, assistant state supervisor, took part in a 
series of 12 district meetings throughout the state, 
dealing with the High School Victory Corps. The 
purpose of the meetings was to interpret to high 
school administrators, teachers, and lay people 
the functions of the Victory Corps and how it can 
be adopted in local schools. 


Hot Lunches in Rural Schools. The FSA and 


the state Vocational Homemaking Department 
have jointly offered the services of their depart- 
ments and personnel to assist county school super- 
intendents with the hot-lunch problem. In many 
counties either the home management supervisor, 
the vocational homemaking teacher, or the associ- 
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ate county agent assumed the responsibility of 
demonstrating to the rural teachers ways to use 
surplus commodities for hot lunches, with limited 
time, space, and equipment. Several vocational 
homemaking teachers had their home economics 
classes prepare and serve a complete luncheon for 
these rural teachers from commodities available. 
In several instances the homemaking teacher and 
the home management supervisor or the associate 
county agent assumed joint responsibility for this 
project. 

WPA School-Lunch Projects. WPA cooks are 
employed in 154 school-lunch projects now in 
operation. Eleven of the 154 are high school 
dormitories serving three complete meals a day. 

Wartime Clothing Problems Reviewed. In 
order to bring about more concerted effort and 
clearer understanding of clothing needs in relation 
to the all-out war effort, the state committee on 
family living arranged for a meeting of representa- 
tives of federal agencies, home economists, and 
retailers at the North Dakota Agricultural College 
on December 15. Members of the North Dakota 
Home Economics Association lent their support. 

Maddock. Mrs. Solvieg Strand Jondahl has 
left her teaching position at Maddock to join her 
husband in Arkansas. 


Obio 

Ohio Home Economics Association. The As- 
sociation plans to hold only one state meeting this 
year—in Columbus in April—instead of the 
usual two. 

State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Faith L. 
Gorrell of Ohio State University has been elected 
chairman of the committee. 

Miami University. Since Alice Swisher’s resig- 
nation last summer, Hattie Lundgren has been in 
charge of teacher training. Wilma J. Fox, re- 
cently of Illinois, is the new supervisor of student 
teaching. 

Carolyn Klein Milholland has replaced Mrs. 
Bernice Brubaker Hopkins, who is now in Cali- 
fornia with Dr. Hopkins, a Navy personnel 
director. 

Ohio State University. Martha Nelson Lewis, 
director of dietetics at the University Hospital, 
has been appointed assistant professor of home 
economics in the foods and nutrition division. 

Nola Rhoad is serving as a supervisory teacher 
at the new Madison Rural School, an additional 
training center for potential teachers. 

Ohio University. Grace Bryan Gerard is a 
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new staff member. She replaces Florence Wagner, 
who resigned to accept a position at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Saint Mary of the Springs College. Dorothy 
Laubacher has joined the staff of the home eco- 
nomics department to replace Jane Ogle, now on 
the staff of Lake Erie College. 

Western Reserve University. Helen A. 
Hunscher is the new chairman of the professional 
section of the American Dietetic Association. 

Christine Brooker Hillman joined the faculty 
this year to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Helen M. Jordan. 

Farm Security Administration. Home manage- 
ment supervisors in the three newly organized FSA 
agricultural areas of the state are: Mrs. Katherine 
Cowgill, Columbus; Mary K. Swint, Mansfield; 
and Mrs. Edna Caston, Athens. All formerly 
held district positions. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. The 
Association is organizing county units of home 
economists for pooling of interests, for service to 
the local communities, and for the stimulation 
which comes from more frequent association than 
is possible in larger groups. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Millie Pearson, 
head of the department of home economics educa- 
tion, discussed “Democratic Procedures in High 
School and College Teaching” before the home 
economics education group at the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association on December 5 
at Toledo, Ohio. 

The consumer committee of the home economics 
faculty is co-operating with local merchants by 
conducting a series of demonstrations in Stillwater 
stores. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Clara Brown, 
holder of the Ellen H. Richards fellowship this 
year, visited the campus on November 23 and 24 
to evaluate the home economics department as 
part of the study she is making for the North 
Central Association. 

A personality clinic is a new addition this year. 
Hattie Marsh, formerly of Colorado Woman’s 
College, is in charge of it. 

Oklahoma University. One-fourth of the young 
women of the College of Arts and Sciences who 
were eligible for the Junior Honorary Group were 
majors in the School of Home Economics. 

The advanced nutrition students are making 
menus for use in the federal nursery schools. 
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Extension Service. The annual Extension Con- 
ference, held on the Oklahoma A & M campus the 
week of October 19, gave much thought to the part 
that the workers and farm people can play in 
America’s wartime effort and how the program can 
best make its contribution. E. E. Jacob, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Charles Sheffield 
of the U. S. Extension Service, C. A. Bruce of 
Iowa State College, and L. V. Toyne, county agent 
from Greeley, Colorado, were out-of-state speakers. 

Forty-four home demonstration agents of the 
state received training in emergency mass feeding 
by attending a short course conducted by Daisy I. 
Purdy and other staff members at Oklahoma 
A & M College. 


Oregon 


Oregon State College. Mrs. Leila Easson, who 
recently completed a year of graduate study at the 
University of Chicago with Dr. Hazel Kyrk, has 
accepted an appointment at the College to 
teach Economics of the Family and Household 
Management. 

Ruth Hudson MacCloskey, an alumna, has 
joined the staff as instructor in clothing, textiles, 
and related art. 

Benton County Consumer Relations Committee. 
Under the leadership of Dorothy Gatton of Oregon 
State College, the committee organized a refresher 
course of 11 lessons covering textiles and clothing, 
housefurnishings, care of equipment, and food pur- 
chasing. The talks were broadcast, and the script 
was sent to county chairmen throughout the state. 

Extension Service. The Neighborhood Leader 
Program is being carried on in all of the 36 counties. 
At present 8,300 neighborhood leaders and 945 
community leaders are making contact with indi- 
vidual families to bring to them information about 
agriculture’s wartime program. 

Jessie D. Hinton, formerly home management 
specialist in Maryland, has replaced Ann Epperson 
as Multnomah County home demonstration agent. 
Miss Epperson became Mrs. Leo Erkkila in 
August. 

Izola Jensen, specialist in community and social 
organization, was married on September 25 to 
Thomas C. Parker, assistant superintendent of 
Crater Lake National Park. She is continuing in 
her position. 

Mary Ellen Heckathorn, home demonstration 
agent in Deschutes County, was married in August 
to Boyd DeBunce. She, too, is continuing her 
work. 
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News Notes 


Farm Security Administration. Oregon’s home 
management supervisors are conducting an all-out 
home food production drive. FSA farm home- 
makers have as their 1943 goals the production of 
from 85 to 90 per cent of the family food needs 
on the farm. 

Conference on Critical Wartime Problems. 
Florence Blazier of Oregon State College, Mrs. 
Ruth Forest, director of the family life education 
program in Portland, and Bertha Kohlhagen and 
Gertrude Roskie of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Salem, took part in the discussion of 
critical wartime problems at the intra-regional 
meeting called in Spokane, Washington, by Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education from 
November 23 to 25. 


South Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. A committee meet- 
ing was held in Sioux Falls early in November 
to perfect plans for all-out county participation 
in the Share-the-Meat campaign the first week in 
December. Many of the county nutrition com- 
mittees had the experience of setting up in their 
towns of 2,500 or more people a block system 
among homemakers as a volunteer service to local 
county defense committees. 

Beedle County Nutrition Committee. This 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mildred Daniel, is sponsoring a Red Cross nutri- 
tion class in Huron with 24 women enrolled. 
Teachers include the home demonstration agent, 
FSA supervisors, and a home-economics-trained 
homemaker. 

Farm Security Administration. The FSA was 
represented at the sectional meetings of the South 
Dakota Education Association by the president of 
the SDHEA, Mrs. Alvilda Sorenson, who was 
chairman of the home economics section meeting 
at Watertown; Katherine Lemke, who gave a 
demonstration on hot lunches to the rural school 
group at Mobridge; and Mrs. Mildred Daniel 
and Mrs. Amy Swanson, who took part in the dis- 
cussions at Huron. 

Area home supervisors recently appointed are 
Ramona C. Voss in Sioux Falls; Lucille Paddle- 
ford, Huron; Ella Ollenburg, Philip. 

Mrs. Amy Swanson of Huron, state home super- 
visor for the FSA, and Ramona Voss of Sioux Falls, 
area supervisor, visited at Vermillion and the 
University of South Dakota early in December. 

University of South Dakota. Myrtle Ericson, 
instructor in foods and nutrition, teaches a stand- 
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ard Red Cross nutrition class of townswomen in 
the homemaking department of Vermillion High 
School. The class is under the joint sponsorship 
of the County Red Cross and the County Nutrition 
Committee. Several local home economists have 
been certified to teach similar classes. 

The Vermillion Nursery School, sponsored by 
the home economics department, is being changed 
from the WPA type of nursery school to the defense 
type, for children of working mothers and of fathers 
who are in the armed forces. A sliding scale of pay 
according to the parents’ financial status is being 
established. 

Virginia 

State Nutrition Committee. A grant from the 
General Education Board is being used to further 
the work of the state nutrition program, and an 
office has been established at the Medical College 
of Virginia with two full-time professional workers, 
Mrs. Luna Lewis Willis, executive secretary, and 
Mary Neugent, assistant executive secretary. 

Richmond Nutrition Council. Flying nutrition 
squadrons, composed of one captain and several 
lieutenants in each section of the city, helped 
organize the recently completed 16 standard Red 
Cross nutrition classes and 5 home-study nutrition 
courses which had a total enrollment of 525. 
City-wide results of the Richmond Nutrition Plan 
for 1942 show a 17 per cent increase in the use of 
milk, 26 per cent increase in use of protective foods, 
1,000 women participating in the home-study nu- 
trition course, 1,374 women receiving standard 
nutrition certificates, and 23,000 women attending 
lectures on nutrition. In the city’s Negro pro- 
gram, 104 received certificates, while 1,943 at- 
tended lectures. 

State Department of Health. The Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health has started a nutrition 
education program in several Virginia industries 
and has added two nutritionists to its staff: Irene 
Renz and Jeanette Clifton. 

State Department of Education. The Associa- 
tion of Virginia Home Economics Teachers held 
its first annual meeting in Richmond in November 
as a part of the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association. Carrying out the theme 


of the all-day meeting, ““The Home in a World at 
War,” the group heard discussions on the economic 
outlook for the homemaker, consumer-retailer 
co-operation, relationship of the home economics 
teacher to the future of Virginia, and a panel on 
problems of families in wartime. 
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Madison College. As part of the home eco- 
nomics department’s victory efforts on the campus, 
Mrs. Bernice Reaney Varner heads a campus com- 
mittee of 8 faculty members and 15 students. 

Myrtle Wilson, chairman of surgical dressings, 
works with 270 students who devote 2 hours each 
week to this project. 

Mrs. Pearl P. Moody and Julia Robertson are 
sponsoring a nutrition forum conducted by the 
college home economics club for the benefit of 
students who are not taking home economics 
classes. 

Under Mrs. Adele Blackwell’s leadership empha- 
sis is being placed on consumer problems. 

Ambrosia Noetzel supervises the work of stu- 
dents who have volunteered for Red Cross sewing. 

Mary Washington College. Home economics 
students put their training into practical use during 
emergencies resulting from a record-breaking flood 
at Fredericksburg on October23. When employees 
were prevented by high water from appearing at 
the kitchens on the morning of the flood, senior 
students in institution management prepared and 
served breakfast and other meals to 1,200 students. 

Home economics students aided in emergency 
canteens, helped care for refugees and children, 
made bandages and swabs for typhoid inoculations, 
and also demonstrated their ability to boil water— 
hundreds of gallons of it for drinking water at 
the College. 

A new kitchen has been installed for food service 
in the campus College Shoppe, which serves as a 
training center for dietetics majors. 

Catherine Turner, formerly assistant dietitian, 
has succeeded Mrs. Eula P. Robins as administra- 
tive dietitian in charge of food service on the 
campus and director of institutional training for 
dietetics students. Mrs. Robins is now adminis- 
trative dietitian at Hampton Institute. 

Geraldine Parry, formerly chief dietitian at the 
Hackensack (N. J.) Hospital, is the new dietitian 
in charge of food service in the College Shoppe 
and home economics instructor. 

Jane Scranton, new home economics instructor, 
has succeeded Annabelle Merrill, who is now doing 
food research for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at Beltsville, Maryland. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Consumer edu- 
cation is being pushed in the department by a new 
staff member, Florence Wagner, whose field is 
Economics of Consumption. An adult course 
in consumer education is given for interested con- 
sumers and merchants in the community. 
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A toy school was held in the child development 
department before the Christmas holidays. Par- 
ents of nursery school children and other interested 
adults came to study toy selection and, under 
supervision, make suitable, inexpensive toys. 

Home Service Departments. Home economists 
in Virginia’s three power companies are teaching 
Red Cross nutrition and canteen classes and in- 
structing small PTA groups and community 
centers in the use and care of small electric ap- 
pliances which cannot be replaced for the duration. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. A 
committee has been appointed to revise the con- 
stitution to conform with that of the AHEA and 
to meet changing conditions. 

State Nutrition Committee. Plans for the 
Share-the-Meat program were made at the state 
nutrition meeting at Pullman on November 7. 
Problems connected with price control and food 
rationing and the enriched-flour program were 
discussed. 

State Board for Vocational Education. Mrs. 
Nell C. Kantner has been asked to serve on the 
State Wartime Commission on Education. 

State College of Washington. As a result ofa 
project undertaken by Ruth Alliger at the Summer 
Workshop, the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has mimeographed a bulletin on “Materials 
for Related Science Classes.” 

Claire Bemis has been appointed extension 
agent-at-large. 

Velma Phillips is conducting a seminar in ad- 
vanced nutrition once a week in Spokane. 

A nutrition program is being organized on the 
campus through posters and radio and news cam- 
paigns, and a nutrition clinic is to be established 
to advise those who plan student diets. Health 
chairmen in each group house and dormitory, 
sorority housemothers, fraternity business mana- 
gers, and students who are baching are expected to 
take advantage of this service. 

Warren Wells Fiske, instructor in hotel manage- 
ment, has been called to service. He is stationed 
at the Naval Supply Depot in Spokane. 

University of Washington. The University’s 
modern home management house opened this fall 
accommodates five girls, a child, and an instructor. 
Large areas of glass paneling and unusual color 
schemes contribute to the modern character of the 
rooms. The furnishings, chosen to give experience 
with as great variety of materials as practical, 
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News Notes 


include such contrasts as grass matting and bam- 
boo furniture in the sitting room and a modern 
hooked rug and upholstered furniture in the living 
room, handwoven draperies in the living room and 
spun rayon ones in the dining room, and unpainted 
desks finished by the students and some factory- 
finished ones. Efficient storage space for articles 
of all descriptions has been provided, and the ab- 
sence of moldings, casings, and ledges which might 
catch dust contributes to easier housekeeping. 
The kitchen is a good example of the compact 
modern workshop. The home management labo- 
ratory adjoining the house supplies good laundry 
facilities. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Jane Bogue, an alumna, is the 
district recruiting officer for the WAVES and the 
first one to be appointed from Seattle. 

Seattle Art Museum Lectures. The Study 
Guild of the Seattle Art Museum is offering a 
lecture series this year on “The History of Fabrics 
Through the Ages.” Grace Denny of the Uni- 
versity of Washington acted as adviser to the pro- 
gram committee and lectured on “Little-Known 
Fabrics of Early Civilizations” at the first program 
of the series. Other home economists on the 
program and their topics include: Mary Elizabeth 
Starr, who spoke on the “Story of Silk”; 
Marguerite Sorenson, scheduled for “Scandinavian 
Weaves”; and Mrs. Karl Ellerback, “American 
Weaves and Patterns.” 

Spokane’s Consumer Interest Group. Grace 
Denny was leader of a conference on “Textiles 
for the Duration” held in November by the con- 
sumer interest group of the civilian defense or- 
ganizations of Spokane. Thirty members of the 
group are now making contact with other groups 
to explain the role of the consumer in civilian 
economy. A labor representative and the director 
of the Booker T. Washington Center attended the 
conference. 


West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
Nell White, president, in the absence of the chair- 
man, Martha Bonar, was in charge of the fall 
meeting held in Huntington in conjunction with 
that of the West Virginia Education Association 
from November 11 to 14. Bernice L. Leonheart 
acted as secretary in the absence of Mabel Hillier. 
At the opening meeting Mrs. John Graham sang 
two solos accompanied by Katherine Morris. 

Margery Vaughn of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, the guest speaker, spoke on 
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“Home Economics Not as Usual,” and group dis- 
cussion followed her talk. 

Lena Charter of Ravenswood was introduced as 
a member of the Association’s first group of life 
members, and it was announced that Katherine 
Kearney of Charleston had been elected to life 
membership. 

Gladys Love, legislative chairman, asked all 
members to be on the alert and to keep informed on 
proposals of the State Education Association that 
affect home economists directly. 

The Association accepted the council’s recom- 
mendation not to hold the spring meeting in 1943. 
Election of officers and the program of work will 
be carried on by means of the Newsletter. 

Shepherd State Teachers College. The new 
Snyder Science Hall and Home Economics Build- 
ing was dedicated on Home-Coming Day, Novem- 
ber 21. Dr. Arthur E. Ruark, ’16, now head of 
the department of physics at the University of 
North Carolina, was the speaker at the ceremonies. 
A reception was held in the home economics de- 
partment for more than three hundred visitors. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College. At appropri- 
ate services on Bishop’s Day, November 19, the 
Betty Lamp Home Economics Club dedicated its 
new Home Economics House, a little red brick 
house with green roof and charming interior. 
The program included the singing of “God Bless 
This Home’”’ by the girls’ quartette of the College; 
an address on “Purposes of This House” by Gladys 
Croemeyer; the formal presentation of the house to 
the club by the donor, Edna Jenkins; and a prayer 
of dedication by Bishop James H. Straughn. 
Following the ceremonies, the house was open to 
visitors. 

Penny Milk Program. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration pays for the milk used in 
the state’s penny milk program for school children, 
and local sponsoring agencies, such as the PTA and 
Family Welfare, pay delivery costs. The cost 
to the child is one cent per half pint, and a child is 
not limited to a single half pint. Information 
about the program is available from the state office 
of the Administration in Charleston. 


Wisconsin 

Extension Service. ‘Wartime Responsibilities 
of the Extension Service’ was the theme of the 
Annual Wisconsin Extension Workers Conference 
in Madison from December 15 to 18. 


Because of the war situation, Farm and Home 
Week, ordinarily held in Madison, will this year 
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consist of 8 two-day programs to be held through- 
out the state. This plan was necessary not only to 
save travel but because buildings and rooms used 
for this meeting in Madison are now needed for 
training Army and Navy personnel. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. In preparation 
for mass feeding in case of an emergency, Susan 

Jest has been chosen to direct one of Milwaukee 
County’s nine districts. 

Miss West spoke on “New Standards in Nutri- 
tion” before the Kenosha Women’s Club as the 
first step in organizing a Red Cross class in nutri- 
tion there. 

The Stout Institute. A large group of recent 
graduates of the Institute who are now home 
economics teachers returned for a conference on 
November 21. Both faculty and students par- 
ticipated in the brief program that allowed ample 
time for conferences and discussion. 

Henriette Quilling, instructor in the home eco- 
nomics education department until recently, has 
been accepted by the WAVES and is now in train- 
ing at Mount Holyoke. Her position has been 
filled by Dr. Edna Meshke. 

Letitia Walsh presented a paper at the War 
Work Conference of the American Vocational 
Association in Toledo, Ohio. 

University of Wisconsin. A three-term plan 
will be instituted this summer so that students may 
accelerate their programs and get their degrees in 
three years. A fifteen-week summer session will 
be held from June 7 to September 17. A six- 
week session, primarily for teachers, is also being 
planned. 

Home economics graduates who have joined the 
armed forces include Grace Elizabeth Cockrell, 
now a lieutenant in the WAACs; Jane Billyeald 
and Mrs. Ann Stepanek Craig, now training with 
the WAACs; Marguerite Groh and Betty Dobson, 
who have joined the WAVES; and Gertrude 
Thomsen, now a lieutenant in the medical corps. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers Associa- 
tion. Speakers scheduled for early 1943 meetings 
include, on January 13, Dr. Ebese Carey, dean of 
the Marquette University Medical School, and on 
February 23, Genevieve Cleaver, training director 
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for the Schuster Stores. On April 8, the Environs 
Dinner Meeting will be held. 

Milwaukee HEWIB’s. At the December 8 
meeting Frances Zuill of the University of Wis- 
consin spoke on state problems involved in the 
Share-the-Meat program. Her talk was followed 
by discussion of ways the HEWIB’s could co- 
operate with the Civilian Defense Council in 
acquainting housewives with the most effective 
means of aiding in this rationing program. 

Wisconsin Dietetic Association. The annual 
convention on November 13 and 14 at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee attracted about 
150 dietitians and other interested persons for 
discussion of the nutrition situation in the war 
world. One of the high lights of the meeting was 
a talk given by Will R. Foster, vice-president of 
the Borden Company, New York City, on how to 
sell good nutrition to the consumer. 

Madison Dietetic Association. On November 
30, Madison dietitians had an opportunity to hear 
Beulah Daley, Laura Palmer, Lucille Billington, 
and Mrs. Helen Giesel discuss their work in feeding 
the military forces located in and around Madison 
and in teaching nutrition to war workers’ families. 


Wyoming 

Extension Service. All home economics mem- 
bers of the Wyoming Extension Service, the state 
supervisor of vocational education, and the head 
of the home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming participated in the regional 
meeting on the wartime program in foods and 
clothing held in September in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Eloise Lungren, a 40 graduate of the University 
of Wyoming, has been appointed home demonstra- 
tion agent in Park County to succeed Edith 
Gwynn, who resigned to be married. 

4H Victory Lunch Project. To stimulate 
interest in serving more nourishing school lunches 
in small rural schools, 4-H club members in Wyo- 
ming may enroll in a Victory Lunch Project in 
1943. Club members with their leaders decide on 
the type of school lunch best suited to their needs 
and supervise the preparation and service of this 
food to the entire school during the winter months. 


Short Course for Food Managers 


A short course designed to give technical training in food management and nutrition 
will be presented by the home economics department of the Pennsylvania State College 
starting February 15. For further information write Dr. L. W. Drummond, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scientific 
&pproach to the food, problem, Ge 


The Council 
on Foods 


OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT BODY? 
THEIR WORK HAS HELPED RAISE STANDARDS OF FOOD 
FORMULATION, MANUFACTURE, LABELING AND ADVERTISING 
... AND ENCOURAGED GREATER PUBLIC DISCRIMINATION 
IN FOOD SELECTION 


1. Why was the Council started? 
(Answer) It was decided, in 1930, 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion that a committee was needed 
to pass on the acceptability of food 
products submitted for advertising 
in the association's own Journal, 
and to pass on the claims in such 
advertising. The board set up at 
that time has since come to be 
known as the Council 
on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American 
Medical Association. 
But the scope of its 
work and influence 
has broadened. 


2. How has its work broadened? 


(Answer) It was seen that the type 
of work this committee had under- 
taken was potentially of great pub- 
lic usefulness. For, as scientific 
knowledge of nutrition grew, more 
and more food advertising used 
nutritional claims. Many of these 
claims were exaggerated, based on 
insufficient data, loosely conceived 
and presented. The public often 
found it hard to discriminate. 
Wouldn't the committee be serv- 
ing a useful purpose by offering 


General Mills, Inc., of minne- 
apolis, Minn., America’s largest processor of basic 
cereal grains, has cooperated with the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Association since its 
inception . . . as part of this company’s policy of 
collaboration with recognized bodies acting in the 
public interest. The products illustrated here are all 
“accepted” by the Council, denoting that their formu- 


food manufacturers and advertisers 
the privilege of submitting their 


products, proc- 
esses and adver- DOCTORS SAY! 


using claims to 
the Council for My 
study, review and (NS! 
acceptance? The msuramoust 
committee's 
work was broad- Manyoftheclaims 
ened to embrace infoodadvertising 
thislargerconcept. were 


3. How is the Council made up? 


(Answer) The Council is made up 
of leading authorities in various 
fields of medical and nutritional 
science, who serve without pay in 
the public interest. 


4. What does “acceptance” mean? 


(Answer) Many food manufactur- 
ers, distributors and advertisers 
recognized the value of the service 
offered by the Council and availed 
themselves of it. They realized that 
this Committee—representing as it 
does the best modern thinking on 
nutritional subjects—could help the 
food industry and public both 
The Council reviews each product 


lation and p g. labeling and ad 
been submitted to review and | found acceptable. 


stising | 


educational! and products of General Mills. These messages are being disseminated 
through a number of professional and specialized publications 
. in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. | 


submitted to it; the 
processes by which 
it is made; its label- 
ing: its advertising 
claims—in the light of authorita- 
tive opinion concerning food and 
nutritional values and its rules for 
“acceptance.” 

When the Council “‘accepts’’ a 
product, it permits its Seal of Ac- 
ceptance to be used. Acceptance 
means the Council has assured it- 
self that the product is wholesome, 
that it complies with certain pre- 

scribed requirements, 
and that its labeling 
and advertising claims 
are proper and true. 


5. What are the broader functions 
of the Council? 


(Answer) The Council on Foods 
has helped in many ways to guide 
the country’s nutritional thinking. 


It has fostered nutritional research 
—published monographs on nu- 
tritional problems of broad public 
interest—cooperated with indus- 
tries in establishing better stand- 
ards of composition, processing, 
labeling and the 
like. By publish CAy 
ing its “‘rules’’ and 
“decisions 
enforcing 
through withhold- 
ing its acceptance “ 

—it has helped en- 

gender a sounder nutritional view- 
point in food manufacture and 
advertising . . . The Council on 
Foods and Nutrition is thus a potent 
force in helping Americans get whole- 
some, truthfully advertised food 


Lack of Council acceptance of a food prod 
uct may simply imply that its manufac- 
turer has not chosen to submit it or its 
advertising to the Council. This implies no 
lack of meritin the product, or untruth- 
fulness in its advertising. 


vind “Batty Crocker” are reg. trade morks of General Mills, tne. 
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WHAT ABOUT SOAP, 
FOOD FATS and OILS 
IN WARTIME? 


* 


These newly revised Better Buymanship 


guides tell just what consumers 


should know 


i ¢ we headed for a soap shortage? What 
kind of soap shall we have? What should 
everyone do about fats and oils in wartime? 

To timely questions such as these consum- 
ers will find helpful answers in these two newly 
revised Better Buymanship guides. Here is 
all the basic information consumers have al- 
ways needed to buy intelligently two impor- 
tant groups of household commodities—plus 
a practical discussion of buying and using 
these products in wartime. 


Make buying easier 
Both booklets have just been completely re- 
vised. The material is up-to-the-minute. They 
should be especially helpful to consumers try- 
ing to do a good job of buying for the home in 
today’s markets. 

The Better Buymanship on soap tells how 
soap works, how the kind of water affects 
cleansing, how to soften water, how to select 
a soap for a given purpose, how to wash fine 
fabrics, how to choose cleansers, solvents and 
spot removers. 

‘*Food Fats and Oils” stresses the impor- 
tance of fats in human nutrition and of buying 
according to use. Here are essential facts to 
help the homemaker get maximum value for 
her money when buying fats and oils in war- 
time. A final chapter gives timely pointers on 
the care and salvage of fats in the home. 


Seven other titles just revised 
Seven other volumes in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education have just 
been revised from cover to cover. All contain 


much new material. Now, at the start of a 
new semester, don’t you want to check up on 
the editions in your own or your school li- 
brary? Newly revised editions of the following 
are now ready: Money Management Princi- 
ples, The Budget Calendar, The Food Dollar, 
The Clothing Dollar, Fabrics, Floor Coverings, 
Fish and Fish Oils. Copies of any or all will 
be sent for 2!5¢ each to cover mailing costs. 
Why don’t you write for the titles you are 
missing today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


(“or porate O°, 


estat HED 1678 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
323 branches in 205 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-2 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

I enclose 5¢ in stamps. Please send newly revised 
editions of “Soap” and “*FoodFats and Oils.” 


Name 


Address 
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osier 


of 


Washed at bedtime, hosiery of Celanese yarn can be worn 


the next morning! Should any of your students still think that 


“all rayons are alike,"” personal wearing of hosiery of 
Celanese yarn will convince them otherwise. These revolutionary stockings 
cling smoothly to the leg—don't bag at the knee or ankle. 

You can buy them in actual size, as they do not stretch with wear 
like ordinary rayons. Dirt washes out of hosiery of Celanese yarn 
quickly and easily—moisture is not retained, thus shortening drying time. 
Celanese yarn is not affected by the acids in perspiration. 
Celanese Corporation will be glad to send you a booklet 


| giving briefly the points on this new hosiery. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


j *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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RATIONING...FOOD AVAILABILITY 


During the months to come, when the 
needs of our armed forces and allies may 
cut more deeply into civilian supplies, more 
and more foods may become increasingly 
difficult to obtain, Yet a state of adequate 
nutrition must be maintained in our civilian 
population so that children’s growth will 
not be hampered and the physical produc- 
tivity of our war workers not decreased. 
Furthermore, good nutrition is essential to 
good morale. 

The threat of malnutrition from reduced 


food availability is conveniently combated 
by New Improved Ovaltine. This delicious 
food drink supplies abundant amounts of 
biologically adequate proteins, essential 
minerals, vitamins, and readily assimilated 
caloric food energy. Two or three glassfuls 
daily plus the average dietary satisfy virtu- 
ally all nutritional requirements. Thus Oval- 
tine can be a potent weapon in the preven- 
tion of malnutrition in both children and 
adults. The Wander Company, 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


IMPROVED 


NEW 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 
Three daily servings 
Dry 
Ovaltine 
PROTEIN .. . 6.00 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.00 Gm. 
3.15 Gm 
CALCIUM... 0.25Gm 
PHOSPHORUS . 0.25 Gm. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


(1Y%0z.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
COPPER. ... 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
3.95 Gm. VITAMIN A . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 

1.05 Gm. VITAMIND. 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
0.903 Gm. VITAMIN B; 300 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 

11.9 mg. RIBOFLAVIN 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
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HOW WILL YOU MEET THE CHALLENGE 


OF WARTIME NUTRITION? 


Even before the war, the nation’s food habits pre- 
sented a problem to every nutritionist. 3 out of 
4 Americans, according to Government sur- 
veys, failed to get enough vitamins and min- 
erals from their diet. 

Today, food rationing and shortages will 
make it increasingly difficult for the average 
housewife to plan well-balanced meals. The 
many women who are adding war work to 
housework will have less time for the careful 
buying and preparation of food. 

How, in spite of these 
hurdles, can people be sure 
their diets measure up tothe 
high vitamin-mineral levels 
necessary for full strength 
and physical fitness? 

One answer, of course, lies 
in education. Women must 
be taught new and nutritious substitutes for 


> IMPORTANT BULLETIN ON EXTENT 
" OF MALNUTRITION 
A summary of an exhaustive study of the 
nutritional status of representative people 
in many walks of life has just been pub- 
lished in bulletin form by one of the lead- 
ing research laboratories in the country. 
We have been fortunate in securing a 
number of copies of this bulletin, entitled 
“The Extent of Under-Nutrition.”” If you 
want a copy for your nutrition library, 
write to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. HJ-4, 
Pharmaceutical Div., Cambridge, Mass. 


unavailable foods. They must be prepared in 
advance for newer, stricter rationing . . . helped 
in spite of it, to give their families a variety of 
wholesome foods. 

And then there’s another answer in today’s 
emergency —to choose the best available diet 
and supplement it with Vimms. Vimms supply 
all 6 vitamins recognized as essential, in the 
full daily minimum amounts established by 
the Government, and accepted as a standard 
by official medical councils.* Vimms also pro- 
vide important quanti- 
ties of Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Iron.The tab- 
lets are pleasant tasting; 
they cost little (50¢ for 
24 tablets; $1.75 for 96 
tablets; $5.00 for 288 tablets). And no product 
at any price can match all the advantages 
of Vimms. 


*Jour. of the A. M. A., July 18, 1942, pp. 948-9 


VIMMS MEET OR EXCEED 
MEDICAL RECOMMENDATIONS* 


See how 3 Vimms 

meet or exceed 

these standards 


VITAMIN 
4,000 USP Unis 


Medical recommendotions 
ore bosed on these 
Gov't standards 


5,000 USP Units 


1.0 Milligram B, 1.0 Milligram 


2 Milligrams B. 2 Milligrams 


30 Milligrams C 30 Milligrams 


500 USP Units 


(Niacin Amide) 


400 USP Units 


10 Milligrams 10 Milligrams 


In addition, Vimms supply these vital minerals 
CALCIUM ... 375 Milligrams 
PHOSPHORUS . . . . 250 Milligrams 
*Jour. of the A.M. A., July 18, 1942, pp. 948-9 
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Authentic Natvition AS WOMEN LIKE IT! 


16-PAGE BOOKLET HIGH-LIGHTS 
THE IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
THIS FASCINATING SUBJECT IN 
SIMPLE, NONTECHNICAL LANGUAGE 


* Why the Right Foods are Important 


*% How to Plan Health-Building 
Meals for Different Types of People 


* What Different Vitamins and Min- 
erals do for You... and what hap- 
pens when you don’t get enough 


*% How to Protect the Vitamins in 
Foods when Cooking 


% Why it is Important to Keep Food 
Fresh ... and how to do it 


* What to Look for in Buying Foods 


Written for the layman, this booklet 
treats scientific facts about nutrition 
in a simple, easy-to-grasp manner. 
It is authoritative—carries the seal 
of acceptance of the Committee 


on Foods and Nutrition of the 


SEND FOR FREE COPY! 


American Medical Association. Use 
No charge for desk copies of “THE ABC’s OF EAT- 


ING FOR HEALTH” for home economists and teach- 
ers. Extra quantities available at 144c each. Write... nutrition courses. or as a quick 
CONSUMER EDUCATION SECTION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG, CO., MANSFIELD, 0. 


it as a textbook in your elementary 


refresher for yourself. 


TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, NBC, SUNDAY AT 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
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* * 


Delicious Whole Grain Bread 


... IMPORTANT NUTRITIONALLY 


An enriched bread? No! Ry-Krisp is a nat- 
ural whole grain bread— baked into crisp, 
flavorful wafers. Nutritional every-meal 
bread. Ideal with cheese, soups, fruit juices, 
Each 6.5 gram wafer yields about 23 calo- 
ries, furnishes 7 I. U. thiamin. Good source 
of iron, phosphorus, copper, manganese. 
Provides bulk to aid elimination. 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
= Ralston Purina Company 
— 32 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send, no cost_or obligation, 
new book on Whole Grains. 


FREE To Home 


Economists 


Completely new 
20-page file size 
book on whole 
grain products. 
their value and uses, 
Includes compre- 
hensive food-nutri- 
ents chart and 
tables. 


Name 
Address 


City__ 
(Offerlimited to U.S.) 


' 
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Because they 


Aid Teaching 


Promote Class Interest 


SEND FOR THESE FREE HELPS FOR YOUR 
INFANT NUTRITION CLASSES 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Subject Matter 
Streamlined to Teaching 
Procedure 


You would need both time and reference 
books to collect the information here 
compactly assembled for you by Dr. Lil- 
lian B. Storms, noted infant nutrition 
specialist. Background data. New trends 
and practices. All in a form easily adapt- 
able to your own teaching technique. 
Size 8} x 11, punched to fit your binder. 


Gerber's 
Baby Food 


CEREALS * STRAINED FOODS + CHOPPED FOODS 


STUDENTS’ LEAFLETS 
Authoritative. Simply 
Presented for Effective 

Classroom Use 


From dietary fundamentals through to 
practical application, this leaflet offers 
a logical sequence of class work. Well 
received by students because the infor- 
mation is clearly written, amply illus- 
trated and easily absorbed. Size 8} x 11, 


Leaflets you require. 


punched for binders. 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 252, Fre- 
mont, Michigan. Please indicate number of Students’ 
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For a First Frying Lesson— 
POTATO PATTIES 
Season cold mashed 


Crisco-fried foods are 


browne. cris 

there's nothing’ Or greasy. 

flavor of IN Crisco to mask 
atoe: e 

avored food S or other delicately I $ 


THE FRYING PAN— 


comes an important suggestion for 1943 


Today, with wartime rush making 
“short-order” meals a must, the frying 
pan is seeing more service than ever in 
American kitchens. But how many women 
really know how to fry foods properly? 

This is a serious challenge to Home 
Economists. Do you—as a foods teacher 

accept the responsibility of teaching 
your students how to fry correctly? Do 
you show them how to turn out nourish- 
ing fried foods that will help safeguard 
their own and their families’ health ... 
fried foods that are both good eating 
and digestible? 

There are two important musts for 


DOCTORS 
SAY: 


proper frying: 1. Skill in adjusting heat 
under the frying pan; 2. A good frying fat. 

Pure, all-vegetable Crisco is a perfect 
fat for pan-frying or deep-frying. It 
comes to you fresh and bland in flavor 
free from all impurities. It holds up well 
under frying conditions. These are im- 
portant factors because rancid flavors 
and odors are readily transferred to 
foods during frying. 

But perhaps you already are using 
Crisco for your frying lessons. If you're 
not, try it. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 


Now in paper-wrapped 
glass jars — 
same high quality! 


CRISCO 


When a questionnaire was sent to doctors by a leading medical magazine, two- 
thirds of the doctors’ replies specifically called attention to Crisco’s digestibility. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal— it helps.) 


Patties. Coat lightly With flour. Heat 
SS skillet 8radually. Add enough Crisco to ‘ 
cover bottom of pan 8enerously. When 
fat is hot, add the Patties, and brown on 
, 3 one side. Turn With a broad Spatula and Re 
ts brown on Other side 
+ 
SS = - 
AGusco) 
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HEART- SHAPED 
STRAWBERRY JAM CAKE 


WITH NO SUGAR! 


AVISH entertaining may be out 
for the duration, but now more 
than ever it’s important, in keeping 
up morale on the home front, to 
give an occasional simple party affair. 
With rationing of this and that, 
however, it’s occasionally difficult 
to know just what to serve. Well, 
for Valentine’s Day you can make 
this attractive and tempting heart- 
shaped STRAWBERRY JAM CAKE 
without using one crystal granule of 
> sugar! 
It’s made with KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN, too—which means that it 
sits supplies all the nutritional bene- 
fits for which ALL-BRAN is famous. 
For the recipe for this cake—and 
many other tempting sugarless 
dishes using cereals—write for the | 
helpful, handy Sugar Saving Reci- 
pes folder. Address: Dept. JAHE- 
32, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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FOR AVI CTORY M EAL- Wake it with Milk! | 


CREAMED CHICKEN 


2 thsps. butter or 
chicken fat 

4 tbsps. flour 

1% cups chicken 
broth 

1% cups Carnation 
Milk 

Seasoning 

3 cups diced cooked 
chicken 

Blend flour in melted 

fat. Add broth when 

smooth, Cook till 

thickened, stirring 

constantly. Add milk 

and let thicken. Sea- 

son. Add chicken, 

heat thoroughly but 

do not boil. Serves 6. 


Milh-Rich AND PATRIOTIC! 


FOR DAYS WHEN YOU FOREGO MEAT 


MEATLESS meals are no sacrifice—when such a dish is served! 
Creamed chicken made rich and smooth with creamy 
Carnation Milk ... served in a noodle ring generously flavored 
with cheese. Pretty enough for a party. And so high in the nutri- 
tion scale that it’s wise to have it often. 

Remember that a cup and a half of Carnation is the equivalent of 
twice that amount of milk in its ordinary form. With all the valu- 
able milk nutrients, plus Carnation’s extra enrichment with vita- 
min D. It’s a healthful habit—to “eat” this pure, double-rich milk 
in tempting cooked dishes. 


FREE! A book of milk-rich recipes and menus for all ages. Interesting informa- 
tion about Irradiated Carnation Milk for classroom projects. Ask for “Growing 
Up With Milk.”” Address Carnation Company, Dept. 711A, Milwaukee, 


Milk 


cows’ 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
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NuMBER 4 IN A SERIES OF TEACHING HELPs 


Vitamin € Group Canned Fruits 
Help heep America Strong 


NEW canned-food rationing program fo- 
cuses renewed attention on the question of 
obtaining the vitamins necessary to the well- 
balanced diet—particularly vitamin C. 


Vitamin C contributes to healthy blood vessels, 
firm gums, sound teeth and bones. And, because 
this vitamin is not effectively stored in the human 
body, dietitians and government health agencies 
recommend that children, as well as adults, get 
an ample supply every day. 


An all-year-round supply of 
vitamin C 


Citrus fruits are known to be rich in vitamin C. 
We in America are very fortunate in this respect 
because, under the rationing program, we are 
assured of a supply of canned citrus fruits— 
oranges, and grapefruit—and fruit juices which 
will be found all-year-round on the shelves of 
most every grocery store. 


So will canned tomatoes and tomato juice, 
which also are abundant sources of vitamin C, 
These may be depended upon to supplement the 
vitamin C obtained from other sources. 


Home-economics teachers are urged, therefore, 
to place special emphasis on the importance of in- 
cluding citrus fruits and tomatoes in the daily 
diet. Remember, when you do this, you are co- 
operating with the National Nutrition Program 
...- helping to keep America strong. 


Harvested at their prime 


Fruits and vegetables used for canning are espe- 
cially grown for that purpose. Canneries are 
located near the source of supply in order to make 
sure that fruits and vegetables are perfectly fresh 
and just at the right stage of maturity when 
they are canned. 


The canning industry has long realized the im- 
portance of conserving the minerals and vitamins 
of the fresh, raw foodstuffs used for canning. 
Many methods have been developed to conserve 
these essential food components. Hence, modern 
commercially canned fruits retain in good degree 
the minerals and vitamins of the fresh foods used 
for canning. 


Canned grapefruit rich in vitamin C 


Only delicious, tree-ripened grapefruit is used for 
canning. Years of research have improved can- 
ning methods so much that canned grapefruit to- 
day ranks among the richest sources of vitamin C, 

A 4-ounce portion of grapefruit, as it comes 
from the can, supplies the estimated minimum 
daily requirement of vitamin C. 


New recipes high in vitamin C. 
Try them! 


Here are a few brand-new vitamin C suggestions 
for your school menus. 


1. Serve grapefruit segments with molded cranberry 
sauce on crisp salad greens with French Dressing. 
2. Make grapefruit sherbet with grapefruit juice 
sweetened to taste, frozen with beaten egg white, and 
serve with toasted shredded almonds. 


3. Chill tomato juice for cocktails with celery leaves 
for an hour before serving; add salt and dash of 
Worcestershire sauce to taste. 


4. Chill in large or individual molds two cups of hot 
tomato cocktail mixture with one tablespoon soaked 
plain gelatin for tomato aspic salad. 


5. Add sliced hard-cooked eggs to creole sauce made 
of thickened seasoned tomato juice, onion, and green 
pepper. Serve on toast. 
6. Mix canned grapefruit juice using equal parts 
with grape, loganberry, or orange juice for fruit 
punches. 


Send for Free Teaching Help 


Write for free copies of the valuable teaching- 
aid booklet—‘‘ Help Make America Strong.”’ 
This booklet is attractively illustrated and 
gives a fund of valuable information con- 
cerning vitamins, diets, and menus. Ask for 
sufficient copies for all your students. They 
will be mailed to you with the compliments of 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘ 
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